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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
See eet 

HOSE who know Asia best will be least satisfied with the news 

from Burmah. According to the latest telegrams, which come 
down to June 2nd, the King had received the Chinese General 
who attacked Colonel Browne’s expedition with high honour, 
and Colonel Hamilton, Inspector-General of Police in Pegu, had 
been murdered by Burmese “ dacoits,”—in other words, irregular 
soldiers. The King was believed to have got together forty 
thousand men, whom he is arming with rifles; and the Times’ 
correspondent telegraphs from Calcutta that confidence in the 
peaceful intentions of the Court has greatly diminished. All that 
looks like a situation out of which, in Asia, war is certain to spring, 
unless indeed there is a Revolution in the Palace, which is quite 
possible, as the King is hated by his family. If the Cabinet of 
Pekin is, as is suspected, urging on the King, war may be con- 
sidered certain, but we shall know within ten or twelve days, as Sir 
Douglas Forsyth arrived at Thyatmyo on Wednesday, and ought 
to reach Mandalay and be admitted to his first audience by 
Monday at latest. If the next telegram announces a “ riotous ” 
attack on his guard, the chance of peace is over. 

The City has just escaped a panic. It was announced on 
Monday evening that the Aberdare and Plymouth Iron Companies 
had failed, and that Messrs. Sanderson and Co., bill brokers and 
heirs of much of Overend Gurney’s business, had suspended. The 
Iron Companies are known to have been in difficulties for some 
time, and Messrs. Sanderson seem to have discounted their paper 
to the amount of nearly three-quarters of a million, in dread of 
losing their original advances. Messrs. Sanderson’s other liabilities, 
moreover, were so large—upwards, it is said, of five millions— 
that a panic set in, not diminished by a parallel which the Times 
drew on Tuesday between their fall and that of Overends. It 
was found, however, that they held no other unsecured bills than 
those of the two Iron Companies, no failure of importance fol- 
lowed, the Bank declined to raise its rate, and on Friday all was 
fairly quiet again. 





Lord Carnarvon, who founded during his last term of office 
the Canadian Dominion, in a despatch to Sir H. Barkly has 
proposed a Conference of Delegates, who will discuss among other 
subjects the Confederation of all the Colonies and free States of 
South Africa. It is necessary that the Governments of that 
region should now have a common Executive for certain purposes, 
a common Parliament for general laws, a common military 
system, a common policy towards the Natives, and we may add, a 
common method of raising loans. Native immigrants are flocking 
to British territory in thousands, and unless properly and systemati- 
cally governed, may stir up serious war. The colonists have hitherto 
been opposed to the project, but their objections are dying, and 
if the Dutch States will come in, and the relation between the 
Provinces and the Dominion can be made sufficiently elastic, and 
the Imperial Government will help a little towards making a 
trunk Railway, it may be possible to carry the plan out. The 
grand difficulties will be taxation and the labour laws. 
Slavery, of course, must disappear, but all labour laws involving 
@ denial of the right of anybody to be idle ought to dis- 
appear also, and there will be fierce struggles over that. We 
rather distrust Mr. Froude, the English representative at the 





Conference, upon that question, and would point out to its 
members Lord Grey’s suggestion as the most perfect compromise. 
A poll-tax kills vagrancy and idleness more easily than any 
repressive law. 


The Germans appear to attach great importance to the friend- 
liness of the King of Sweden, who has been visiting Berlin, who, 
according to Reuter—not a perfect authority—heartily approves 
the Falck Laws, and who has taken great pains to flatter the 
military tastes of the Emperor. A German alliance is valuable to 
Sweden as a protection against Russia, which must always covet 
Hammerfest, and with it a secure seat on the Atlantic, while the 
neutrality or aid of Sweden might in certain contingencies be in- 
valuable to Germany. She could offer an invaluable base of 
operations to France. King Oscar is, therefore, féted to his 
heart’s content, and the dream of a Scandinavian Union dies away. 


The debate about the Privileges of the House in relation to reports 
of debates and strangers was resumed on Monday by Mr. Hardy, 
and ended in the rejection of Lord Hartington's resolutions, and 
the carrying of the single resolution proposed by Mr. Disraeli, to 
the effect that “if at any meeting of the House or of a Committee 
any member should take notice that strangers are present, Mr. 
Speaker (or the Chairman, as the case may be) shall forthwith 
put the question that strangers be ordered to withdraw without 
permitting any debate or amendment, provided that Mr. Speaker 
(or the Chairman) may whenever he thinks fit order the with- 
drawal of strangers from any part of the House.” Lord Hart- 
ington’s motion, which would have abolished the privilege asserted 
by the House against the publication of its debates, unless the 
House had expressly forbidden the publication, or unless deliberate 
misrepresentation was alleged, was negatived, after a debate of 
which Mr. Horsman’s absurd attack on Lord Hartington,—else- 
where discussed,—and Lord Hartington’s rather flat reply, were 
the principal features. It is worthy of remark that Mr. Butt took 
up the defence of the course which Mr, Disracli had abandoned, 
—that of resisting all change,—and that Mr. Disracli called Mr. 
Butt his “‘ honourable friend.” 


The Bishop of Peterborough has carried through Committee in 
the House of Lords a good part of his Patronage Bill, but not with- 
out admitting alterations which will very much do away with the 
proposed restrictions on the exercise of lay patronage. Indeed 
Lord Houghton made a speech in favour of giving a larger freedom 
from anything like ecclesiastical censorship and supervision both 
to the clergy and to the laity than exists at present, and 
dead against the restrictive exercise of ecclesiastical authority 
after a clergyman had once been ordained. Even the Marquis 
of Salisbury, who represented the Government, took, though 
of course in a more subdued form, the same tone towards 
the Bill, in spite of his general approval of it. Thus he op- 
posed and defeated the proviso in clause 12 that the patron 
shall sign a declaration that he has not done any simoniacal 
act with reference to the use made of his patronage, nor 
need the clergyman now take any to that effect. So, again, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's attempt to prohibit the sale of *‘ next 
presentations ” was defeated, and on the whole, the Bill, asa 
legal mode of regulating the irresponsible distribution of patron- 
age, was very much weakened. ‘The House of Lords evidently 
does not believe much in the Bishops,—not nearly so much, at 
least, as it does in the inevitable tendency of property to regenerate 
the Church. 

Mr. Edward Jenkins made an able but extravagant speech 
yesterday week on the mode in which the Irish Church Commis- 
sioners had wound up the estate of the Irish Church, and in his 
motion for a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the proceedings 
he carried only 34 members with him, even his seconder (Mr. 
W. Shaw) so far throwing him over as to express his 
belief that ‘‘the case would be found not to be near so bad 
as the speech of his honourable friend would lead the House to 
imagine.” No doubt Mr. Jenkins showed that the Irish clergy had 
made the best of the situation and that a couple of hundred men 
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who were only in preparation for holy orders at the time of Mr. | face of the ticket, for they said they regarded the ticket «ay 
Gladstone’s first statement, entered and became entitled to com- | mere receipt for passage-money.” The judgment might be h, : 
pensation before the Irish Church Act came into operation. But | on a company which, for example, was asked for the value 94 
part of the difference in favour of the Church between Mr. Glad- | jewel-case, when it had advertised that it would not carry jew . 
stone’s first estimate and the result was shown to be due to amend- | unless specially insured, but it is absolutely needful to deny “a 

ments made in the House of Lords, and part was due to the fact | tions the right of advertising themselves out of the law. Railway 
that the annuities at first valued were valued by the Ordnance | Companies might print across their tickets an announcement the, 
valuation of glebe lands, whereas, as subsequently calculated, a | they would not be responsible for the safety of their passengerg? 
value very much above that of the Ordnance valuation was taken. | bones. 


On the whole, Mr. Jenkins utiquestionably used language that was T ‘ ented 
’ : : ; he Women’s Suffrage movement has bee i 
far beyond any evidence produced, and in uttering the word | ws cen actively 


, : duri he last week, and S ay last ¢ i + 
‘‘ corruption,” though he admitted an alternative between the | ng the at ba ‘a Saturday last a public mee 
, | was held at St. George’s Hall, under the presidency of Mr 


hypothesis of corruption and the hypothesis of miamanagement, | George Dixon, M.P., for the purposes of the movement, Mr. D; 
as descriptive of the mode in which the Irish Church Commis- | himself went the whole length of the movement ae EXO 
sioners,—Lord Monck, Mr. Justice Lawson, and the late Mr. G. A. ei : Jreasg he declared 
f é eae : “ that he saw no objection to electing women to Parliament 
Hamilton,—discharged their trust, he made a very foolish blunder, dts. 6 he ties «tien » Ror, 
of which his opponents were not slow to avail themselves. His| < 1 bd tl 8 pmer Me : dwid id oe to married 
motion was defeated by 148 against 34 votes. women no less than to spinsters and widows,—for whom alone the 
ae agitators are nowasking it. But Mrs. Fawcett and even Miss Becker 
President Grant has published a letter denying that he wishes | were more prudent. They declared that they only wanted what 
for a third term in a rather curious way. The Republican Con- | they were asking for,—at least, if it should turn out that women’s 
vention of Pennsylvania has resolved that third terms are opposed | special wrongs were removed in consequence of getting thig jp. 
to the “‘ unwritten law” of the Constitution, and informed General | stalment of their electoral rights. But Mrs. Fawcett clearly saw that 
Grant of their decision. The President consequently writes to | logic was against her, and admitted that it was only in deference to 
say that he ‘does not want the third term any more than he did | the (rather unreasonable) preference of the country for putting poli. 
the first,” that the Constitution cannot be altered by resolution, | tical work on the single women that she limited her demand as ghe 
but that he is not a candidate, and would not accept a renomina- | did. But the most curious feature of the meeting was the indig- 
tion ‘unless it should come under such circumstances as to make | nation poured out on Mr. Smollett for his coarse speech against 
it an imperative duty,—circumstances not likely to arise.” This | Women’s Rights. Well, it was a coarse speech, no doubt, but 
means, we presume, that General Grant will accept a third term | Mr. Smollett is as coarse with men as he is with women, and 
if war seems close at hand, but the words used leave him a very | women ought to see that if they want to mix in the fights of ordi. 
large loophole indeed. An unanimous nomination, for example, | nary politicians, they should not look for the specifically delicate 
is not a ‘*circumstance likely to arise,” but the President might | treatment which they may fairly expect simply as women. The 
say it was just the contingency he had contemplated. truth is, they want to have all the privileges of their sex, and none 
Three new Field-Marshals have been created. The first is the ahs mennaaneens 
Prince of Wales, and is unobjectionable, as the Army likes to be 
directly connected with the heir to the Throne. ‘The other two 
creations are merely honours and rewards bestowed upon ex- 
cessively old officers,—Sir John Fitzgerald, who is 89, and the minister as ‘‘the Reverend,” more especially if the Dissenting 
Marquis of Tweeddale, who is 88. Both are Peninsular veterans, minister in question be a Wesleyan. ‘This decision will be ap- 
and there is no objection to the decoration of either except this, | pealed against, and the Court of Arches will have to decide the 
that such a choice makes the grade of Field-Marshal almost | point. Mr. Phillimore intimated that the trial appeared to be an 
meaningless. ‘The rank should either be abolished or be reserved | “‘endeayour to obtain the authoritative sanction by the Church” 
for Generals who have commanded a victorious army, and may by of the Dissenters’ right to the title of “Reverend.” Well, 
conceivable possibility command one again. if so, what a silly business the resistance has been! If no ob- 
ae ,... .... | jection had been made, the description of a deceased Wesleyan 
A correspondent of the Times, who dates from Paris, S1S)S | minister as “the Reverend” would have had no more significance 
himself ‘‘ Verax, and obviously knows what he is talking about, | s1.00 the efmieston of the various eccentele epitaphs which we find 
sends a short but pithy account of the recent crisis on the Con- | ;, churchyards,—which nobody ever supposed to be of a nature 
tinent. The German representatives, he says, at Paris, London, to commit the Church to the strange doctrines they often con- 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Rome, officially complained of French tain. It is the Bishop of Lincoln’s foolish opposition to a courtesy 
aaa pee ae reteag nage = preter, coving at | title which the world in general allows, that alone gives even the 
Vienna that ‘it was owing to Germany s long-suffering that semblance of importance to this childish struggle. 
war had not yet broken out.” The Czar was so impresssed that bce 
he telegraphed to the German Emperor to take no irrevocable! It appears that there are no less than ninety-six unreformed 
step till he had seen him, and instructed Count von Schouvaloff | Municipal Corporations in England, elected usually by co-opta- 
to suggest in London the expediency of British co-opera- | tion, and dealing with the corporate property as if they were 
tion on behalf of peace. What occurred at the interview | owners, and not trustees. Sir Charles Dilke on Friday week, in 
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Mr. Walter Phillimore, the chancellor of the diocese of 
Lincoln, has decided that it is right and legal to refuse to permit 
an inscription in any churchyard which describes a Dissenting 




















between the Emperors is not known, but before leaving Berlin 
the Czar assured the Diplomatic Body that peace was insured. 
If we add to this account the statement that Prince Bismarck was 
rather overborne than convinced by the military party, which had 
nearly, but not quite, persuaded the Emperor, we shall, we 
suspect, have a close approximation to positive truth. 


The House of Lords has finally decided that a carrying 
Company cannot advertise itself out of its legal liabilities, 
To secure an exemption there must be a special contract 
with the individual passenger or sender of goods, and he 
must be shown to have been a consenting party. Lieu- 
tenant Stevenson, for example, passenger on board the 
‘ Countess of Eglinton,’ was wrecked and lost his luggage. He 
sued the owners, and negligence was proved, but defend- 
ants appealed, on the ground of a_ special contract on 
the back of the ticket. The House of Lords,—that 
is, Lords Hatherley, Chelmsford, Cairns, and O’Hagan,— 
decided that there was not proof of reading, that a pas- 
senger could not be held bound to look at the back of his 
ticket, and that the judgment of the Court below, the Second 
Division of the Court of Session in Scotland, must be confirmed. 
Three of the Lords indeed went a little further, and appeared to 


a very amusing speech, called attention to this abuse, and asked 
| for papers, which the Home Secretary very grudgingly granted. 
| It appears that the Mayor of Woodstock, one of the unreformed 
| boroughs, is a publican, and one day kept open rather late. The 
police prosecuted him, and he was fined, whereupon he either 
said that he should never think highly of the Police again, 
|or that he should think more highly of them than ever. 
A correspondence arose between the inhabitants of Woodstock 
and the Chief Constable of Oxfordshire upon the matter, 
and Sir Charles Dilke wanted copies of it, but Mr. Cross 
did not like to give them. A compromise was at last made that 
everything the Member for Chelsea asked for should be given as 
an unopposed return except this correspondence, which, to judge 
from the anxiety not to produce it, must be amusing. What is 
the treason involved? Did the Woodstockings blaspheme the 
Duke of Marlborough, or what? 


The Duke of Cambridge took advantage of a question asked 
by Lord Hardinge on Monday to explain his recent speech 
about the force at Aldershot. He did not mean that he 
was ready to take the force encamped there into action 
on its peace-footing, but that having carefully inspected the 
men and the recruits there assembled, he was perfectly satis- 





demand a contract other than any implied in words even on the! fied with their physique. It was such as it always has been 
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ughout his whole period of service. It was in reference to 
thro hysique that he said he was “ready to take them any- 
pathy d do anything.” He was quite aware that the ranks 


an - 
poe thin, and should much like always to have recruits 
o twenty ; but if you did not accept them at eighteen, 


_ would not have them at all. If the country wants older 
men, she must pay more. His Royal Highness finished by a 
rebuke to the Military Cassandras, which is beginning to be 

uired. Let them prophesy evil, and grumble as much as they 
like, that is an Englishman’s best fighting temper ; but if they go 
on calling the soldiers ‘riff-raff,’ they may one day be believed, and 
then, the men’s self-respect being gone, ‘‘ they will become nothing 
put riff-raff.” The Duke finally defined his position with respect 
to Conscription. He believed it inconsistent with the institutions 
of the country, but wanted its old English form, the ballot for 
the Militia. We wish some officer familiar with our military 
history would explain publicly and in detail how that system 
worked, and what amount of help it would give us in making an 


exportable fighting force. 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Cor- 
rupt Practices Prevention Act have sent in their Report. They 
recommend that all petitions should be tried by two Judges 
instead of one, and that disagreement between the Judges should 
be equivalent to acquittal; that all persons guilty of corruption 
should be tried at once, and if convicted, sentenced to imprison- 
ment for three months’, with or without hard labour ; that a special 
officer should attend election petitions in order to prosecute them ; 
that trials should be held in London, if the parties and the Judges 
consent; and that persons convicted of corrupt practices should be 
disqualified from voting for seven years. ‘They recommend that 
no vote be thrown away, unless the candidate have been dis- 
qualified by a tribunal, or his disqualification be publicly notorious, 
and that the law against payment for the conveyance of voters in 
boroughs be made more stringent. 


It is just possible that a good time is coming for the unhappy 
victims of the London Gas Companies. At present the 
Companies can only divide ten per cent., and their interest there- 
fore is to call up needless capital, waste as much money as they 
can, and charge the consumer the highest price obtainable. It 
has, however, been proposed by the Select Committee on the 
subject to advise that 3s. 6d. be the mean price of 16-candle gas, 
to allow Companies to charge more or less, but to make their right 
to dividend vary inversely with their charge. If they ask 4s. 6d., 
they can only divide 5 per cent., but if they ask 2s. 6d., they may 
divide 15. If we could only substitute 18-candle gas for 16, that 
proposal would probably settle a quarrel which will end some fine 
morning in the Companies losing their monopoly. 


The Record has given circulation to a report that the Govern- 
ment, alarmed by the avowal of some of the members who voted 
in the slender majority against Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burial Bill, 
that they cannot be again trusted to give the same vote, have put 
it about that they wish for some kind of compromise. Whether 
this be so or not, it seems certain that a few of the leading 
London clergymen,—out of their own wish for a compromise 
as we believe,—had a conference last week with a few of 
the leading Dissenting ministers, and that at this meeting 
it was thought that a working compromise would be attainable. 
It does not appear, however, that the Bishop of London or any 
other ecclesiastical authority approved the conference, and as 
far as we know, it committed nobody except those who attended 
it. The Record believes that it was agreed at this conference 
that churchyards might be thrown open to all Dissenting funerals 
where the person conducting the service is either the minister of 
a recognised body, or appointed by him for the purpose,—this 
safeguard being introduced to prevent scandals in the way of 
noisy or public demonstrations at the open grave. We imagine 
that as yet the Government has had nothing to do with the 
matter, but we have no doubt at all that some compromise would 
be wise, and not much that even Mr. Disraeli’s Government 
might profit by the relenting disposition evinced by some of his 
supporters, 





Captain Boyton, as we anticipated in our last issue, succeeded in 
his attempt to cross the Channel yesterday week from Cape Grisnez 
to Dover, but he also succeeded in proving that his life-preserving 
apparatus, however cheaply it may be manufactured, will not serve 
any purpose in reducing the protection which the happy insu- 
lation of this country affords us. He was all but twenty- 
four hours,—twenty-four hours less by twenty-two minutes,— 
on the passage, and he himself acknowledged afterwards that 





having succeeded once, nothing should induce him to attempt 
the weary task again. The truth is, that without a personal 
locomotive engine, the Boyton dress is of very moderate use for 
locomotive purposes. Captain Boyton has, we believe, invented 
a locomotive for himself which he can work, but which, unfortu- 
nately, he cannot both work and steer at once; and moving, 
without restraining the tendency to change the direction, is of 
very little use in this world, except for purposes of exercise. 
Still, to keep afloat and feed yourself in the sea for twenty-four 
hours would alone be a great achievement, to say nothing of 
making also a voyage of over twenty-one miles, lengthened out to 
many more by the influence of wind and tide. 


Lord Henniker gave notice yesterday week that he would post- 
pone for a month his Bill in relation to the restriction of Vivisec- 
tion, in consideration of the Royal Commission proposed by the 
Government, though he did not admit that there was any need 
for a Commission of Inquiry,—the allegations on the strength 
of which the need of such a Bill is advocated not being in 
dispute. These allegations are, of course, that a practice 
known to be most dangerously and cruelly prevalent 
in other countries is gaining ground in ours, and ought 
not to be allowed to gain ground,—not that the practice has 
already become alarmingly prevalent. We confess we agree with 
Lord Henniker, and could have wished to see legal restrictions 
adopted without delay. But as the Commission is now promised, 
we trust its investigations may be thoroughly made, and that it 
may result in something likely to compensate for the delay. 
What is to be feared is that the medical profession, who are 
powerful everywhere, but especially powerful in England, will 
succeed in obstructing an inquiry which, no doubt, bodes serious 
hindrances to one of the methods of scientific investigation now 
most esteemed in that profession. 


How powerful medical opinion is, even in the democratic 
society of America, a short extract from a letter of the Honorary 
Secretary of the Pennsylvanian Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals will sufficiently show :—“ After endeavour- 
ing,” says the writer, ‘‘ to obtain some support from our leading 
physicans, we prepared a Bill to prevent vivisection for the illustra- 
tion of what wasalready known. ‘The Bill was introduced into the 
Senate [of Pennsylvania] this winter, and referred toa Committee. 
We had expected that the Committee would, as is usual, take time to 
deliberate upon the matter, and it was the intention of some of us to 
have gone to the State Capitol and talked with the different gentle- 
men composing it. But, most unfortunately, there were two doc- 
tors upon the Committee, and they used their influence to have it re- 
turned to the Senate the next morning with a negative reeommenda- 
tion.” The writer adds that the same society has hada great struggle 
to prevent the dogs from the City pound being secured by the 
physiologists for their experiments, and has succeeded in obtain- 
ing the right to take up the stray dogs and put them to a painless 
death when they cannot be otherwise disposed of, but that this 
victory over the physiologists has left the bitterest feelings behind 
it. Evidently the scientific passion for these investigations is 
increasing rapidly among the physiologists of all countries ; and 
whatever the actual extent of the evil in England at present, it is 
one which needs the most anxious vigilance and the strictest 
control. 


The ‘*‘ Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association” is quite 
in a flutter at the possibility that Parliament may repeal the law 
which presses so hardly upon the Brighton Aquarium. It felt it 
its duty on Friday week to wait on the Home Secretary, and urge, 
through Lord Shaftesbury, that its members ‘earned their bread 
by the sweat of their brows,” and did not want to be amused on 
Sunday. If the Act were repealed, all manner of places of amuse- 
ment, immoral as well as harmless, would be opened, and Sunday 
would be like a Bank Holiday. Sunday amusements, too, and 
Sunday drinking went hand-in-hand. Mr, Waddy, who represents 
| the Wesleyans, joined in the remonstrance, and so did Sir H. 
Havelock, who represents the Baptists, and all in the Sabbatarian 
| way begged the whole question by the assumption that Sunday is 
| in some way different from other days. Lord Shaftesbury even 
| seems to think sin on the first day worse than sin on the second 
day of the week. ‘The Home Secretary hinted to the deputation 
that he did not agree with them, but he was quite aware of the 
| depth of feeling on both sides; he ‘did not know that Goveru- 
| ment would do anything,” but he would take trouble to ascertain 
exactly how the law stood. 





Consols were at the latest date 923-92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_a——_— 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE COURT. 
HE paper on the Court of Queen Victoria in the Con- 
temporary Review for this month, if not so interesting as 
it was expected to be, has nevertheless a certain real importance. 
It is rumoured to be the work of Mr. Gladstone, the internal 
evidence of style is in favour of the rumour, and if it is written, 
or even inspired, by the late Premier, it contains, amid much 
that must be accounted verbiage—we mean no disrespect by 
the phrase, great orators rarely can write concisely—a definite 
opinion by a statesman of unusual experience as to the precise 
position of the Sovereign in our modern Constitution. This 
opinion is summed up in the statement quoted everywhere this 
week, that during the long reign of Queen Victoria the king- 
ship has finally been transformed by the silent “ substitution 
of influence for power.” Not that the power in its more direct 
form has wholly departed. According to the essayist, “the 
whole power of the State periodically returns into the Royal 
hands whenever a Ministry is changed,” the Sovereign, though 
no longer able to reject a policy on which her counsellors have 
decided, as George III. and George IV. for many years rejected 
Catholic emancipation, being still able to delay, to prevent, or 
greatly to modify an impending change in the Administration. 
This actually occurred in 1839, on the resignation of Lord 
Melbourne, when the Queen, then a girl, did, says the essayist, 
by an exercise of will on what was known as the Bedchamber 
question, delay the entrance of Sir Robert Peel to office for 
two and a half years. Of course Sir Robert Peel’s position as 
Premier, without a clear majority, was a special one ; but still 
he might have formed a sufficiently stable Ministry, but for 
the determined resistance of the Queen, a resistance which on 
the point at issue was ultimately successful, It is rumoured 
also that a direct exercise of power was made when in 1858 
the Queen, by positively refusing to sign any more Indian 
Commissions, forced the policy of amalgamation upon her 
advisers ; and in 1851, when Lord Palmerston was so sharply 
expelled from place, the Sovereign’s displeasure was certainly 
the cause. As a rule, however, influence has been substituted 
for power, and the object of the essayist, apart from his eulogy 
on the Prince Consort, which is just, but in this year of grace 
a little tiresome, is to show that this transformation, which is 
now, he believes, “matured,” still leaves the Throne a most 
important factor in the Constitutional system. 

There can be no doubt that the essayist is correct as to the 
fact, but the explanations he advances for the fact do not, we 
confess, content us. That Queen Victoria has great power in 
Great Britain, much greater power than she is popularly be- 
lieved to have, is, we imagine, a statement which will be 
accepted or denied in exact proportion to the questioner’s ex- 
perience or ignorance of the inner political life of this country 
during the last thirty years; and this power is not derived 
entirely from either her history, which is only half remembered 
by the new generation, or her character, which is only partially 
understood. Any Sovereign who would work must, while the 
Throne endures, have in this country a considerable share of 
power. After all the changes and transformations which 
have taken place in the authority of the English Kings, the 
occupant of the Throne has still a right of secret supervision of 
the most effective kind. He must be told, often at an immense 
expenditure of energy, the secret history of everything that 
oceurs, If he objects, he must be persuaded. If he remon- 
strates, he must be conciliated. If he argues, he must 
have a reason; and if he writes, he must have an 
intelligible and adequate reply. Moreover, all these neces- 
sities must be complied with in a deferential manner, by 
men who would lose power if considered to have treated the 
Sovereign with disrespect, and by men who either feel for them- 
selves or recognise that others feel that mystical influence of 
the kingship, of its traditional superiority to all other positions, 
which certainly is neither dead nordying. Then the Sovereign, 
if a worker, not only gathers more experience than any Minister, 
even a Premier, can, seeing all departments, as well as all the 
jealousies and differences among all their chiefs, but possesses, 
as the essayist admits, personal means, through relationships, 
friendships, and accidents, of knowing what is going on 
abroad, and some special means of influencing current events. 
Europe is governed by persons who are still invested with 
power as well as influence, and those persons are greatly moved 
by the representations of their own caste, of the few human 
beings with whom they feel on an equality, who do not offend 


. ee 
Marriages—and towards whom they feel bound to mainta; 
attitude of deferential courtesy. Crate opinion is ; pre my 
and Louis Philippe did not at all like to feel that Quen? 
Victoria thought him in relation to the Spanish intr 
scamp or worse, while Louis Napoleon did feel himself raj 
several inches in Europe by the equality to which he a 
admitted by the Queen. Add that the precise limits of te 
in a constitutional country are almost imperceptible to forej ~ 
statesmen, and that the most experienced Kings are constant] 
tempted to forget that prerogative and power are not alwa, 8 
conterminous—witness the King of Prussia’s request ae 
reprieve of Miiller—and we perceive a genuine source of authorit 
vested indestructibly in any Sovereign who will use it. Then San 
is the weight of the Sovereign in all questions of the higher 
patronage. The essayist notes this as equivalent to actual 
power during a Ministerial interregnum, but we conceive that 
it is in one way a power even when a Ministry is in office, 
The Sovereign can no longer make a Minister, or a Bishop, or 
a Peer by mere fiat, as George III. and at times even George 
IV. could do, but the range of persons who could be elevateg 
to high posts in spite of a fixed dislike on the part of the 
Crown is very limited. No Bishop could be so made, for no 
Bishop can have the support which would make it worth the 
while of a Cabinet seriously to annoy the Sovereign in order 
to secure his nomination. Scarcely any Peer could be so 
made, for the same reason, unless absolutely required for 
purposes of debate, and scarcely any Minister except of the 
first class. In every Cabinet there are three or four men 
whom the Premier must have, and probably one more whom 
he will have, but amongst the ruck of aspirants to office, 
always so much more numerous than the posts to be distributed, 
the favour or disfavour of the Crown would act as a great 
make-weight or retarding force. A working Sovereign who 
takes trouble, and who recollects careers, has in this influence 
upon patronage an immense source of authority, which is not 
the less because the Premier through whom it is exercised does 
not forget that, when parties become equal, the Throne holds 
a deciding voice, or that any King can merely by his privileges. 
of etiquette make any Minister brought daily into contact with 
him very uncomfortable. Finally, there is the influence over 
the people which resides permanently in the Sovereign simply 
as such, and the extent of which is almost incalculable. The 
essayist, be he Mr. Gladstone or not, describes and analyses this. 
influence, so far as it affects society, with great acumen :— 
“With us, society is passing under many subtle, yet vital 
changes. It must never be forgotten that wealth is now in 
England no longer the possession of a few, but rather what is. 
termed ‘a drug.’ That is to say, it is diffused through a circle 
so much extended, and so fast extending, that to be wealthy 
does not of itself satisfy ; and the keenness of the unsatisfied 
desire, aspiring selfishly not to superiority, but rather to the 
marks of superiority, seeks them above all in the shape of 
what we term social distinction. But the true test of the 
highest social distinction in this country is nearness to the 
Monarch; and all this avidity for access, for notice, for 
favour, expresses an amount of readiness to conform, to 
follow, to come under influence, which may often be 
indifferent enough in quality, but is very large in quantity.” 
He does not, however, add, and the reticence may be wise, 
that the influence of the Sovereign over the masses is possibly 
much greater than his influence over society. No occasion for 
its exercise and no opportunity has arisen since the accession 
of the House of Hanover, and it is impossible, therefore, to 
offer evidence of the correctness of an opinion on either side ; 
but we should be much inclined to question whether Lord 
Brougham’s test of the British Constitution was the hardest to 
which it could possibly be subjected. He dreaded the appear- 
ance of a political genius on the Throne, who might burst the 
Constitutional withes. We should dread far more the appear- 
ance there of a popular philanthropist, who should enlist the 
personal devotion of the populace. 

The condition, however, upon which all this power accretes 
to the Sovereign seems to us to be work. As we view it, the 
gradual transformation of the Kingship of which Mr. Glad- 
stone speaks has not merely been the substitution of influence 
for power, but the substitution of a baton for a sceptre,—of a 
symbol, that is, which it requires effort to wield, for a symbol 
which expresses itself. An unpopular King might have great 
power in England, for he might have great weight upon the 
minds of her governing men. A Mr. Ayrton on the throne 
is quite conceivable, and would certainly be no lay figure. A 
vicious King, if genial, might have power, for popularity and 





them by plainness—witness the Queen’s letters on the Spanish 
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id wih. But an idle King would, we conceive, exercise very 
. Je power in Great Britain. A King who did not keep up a 
litle Pomg correspondence would soon find himself politically 
a A King who did not watch careers would at once 
ae is influence on polities. A King who did not study the 
a lien placed before him would soon find his remon- 
ys ces turned aside, or if he were troublesome as well as 
asa would soon receive respectful representations tell- 
ing him in humble language that the State coach must 
o. The influence over the people might be given 
up, as it was never acquired by any of the Georges but 
Pa Third. The influence over society is not essential, and 
has, in fact, been surrendered by the reigning Monarch under 
a ,ssion for seclusion. But the habit of work—work in order 
not only to perform duty, but to retain weight—is indispensable, 
and it is this necessity of labour which seems to us likely to 
become the burden of the English Kingship. A King must 
work, as a Premier must work, or the Throne will be what the 
essayist SO justly argues it is not now, an illusion. What has 
departed from the Throne is not influence, not even power, 
though power has to be exercised through a heavy resisting 
medium, but inherent force, the force which makes itself felt 
without exertion or effort, the force which in Asia and in 
Europe during genuinely monarchical times has resided in men 
as insensible as statues or as feeble as children. Reigning, as 
well as governing, has in England become a business, and like 
any other business, can suffer from fitful industry or neglect. 





LORD DERBY ON THE RECENT CRISIS. 


ORD DERBY’S speech on Monday, describing the action he 
had taken during the recent crisis on the Continent, was, 
what Lord Derby’s speeches on foreign affairs usually are, very 
cautious, extremely sensible, and eminently unsatisfactory,—ex- 
cept, indeed, upon one single point. It is something to know that 
the British Government is aware of what is going on, that it is 
not taken in by pacific assurances, that it is certain that danger 
did actually exist. Lord Derby’s language, allowing for a certain 
reserve, Which it is proper to maintain in all communications 
affecting foreign States, is upon that point sufficiently explicit. 
His lordship did not talk nonsense, as the Bourse frequenters 
do, about the iniquity of getting up an unreal “scare.” “ Lan- 
guage,” he affirmed, ‘had been held by persons of the highest 
authority and position, and statements had been made by the 
semi-official Press of Germany, to the effect that the French 
Army was being increased to a degree which was dangerous to 
Germany and exceeded the requirements of France, and that 
the course being pursued in respect of that army manifested a 
determination on the part of France to renew the war of 1870-1 
at the earliest period at which she would be in a position to 
do so. It was further said that if such was to be taken as the 
object which France had in view, it might not be the duty of 
the German Government to wait until France had made her 
preparations, but that Government might feel itself called upon 
to take the initiative. It was said that Germany did not desire 
war, but that if war was to be avoided, it seemed necessary 
that the French armaments should be discontinued.” There 
was danger that France might be asked to disarm, in which 
case, as France fully believed that the apprehensions expressed 
in Germany were mere pretexts to cover a design of recom- 
mencing war, “it might have been very difficult to preserve 
peace.” That is precisely what we have stated all along, 
and it amounts to this,—that persons of the highest autho- 
rity in Germany were willing to offer France the alter- 
natives of remaining weak or submitting to invasion, and 
that this offer was within a short time of being 
made, This is a true description of the situation, and 
Lord Derby is equally clear in his account of the 
unreasonableness of the demand. “After the misfortunes 
which they have undergone and the humiliations which they 
have endured, the French very naturally desire to keep up 
such an army as shall not only give them security at home, 
but shall give them such power and influence in Europe as 
they feel their importance as a great nation entitles them to. 
The existence of such a feeling on the part of the French 
cannot be disputed, nor is there any reason why it should not 
exist.” He could not believe that “the German Government 
were contemplating an act so entirely repugnant to the moral 
sense of Europe as that of rushing into an unprovoked war 
with the intention of completing the destruction of her former 
foe.” The design attributed to Germany by public opinion is 
in fact acknowledged by the Foreign Minister to be conceivable 


point with the public voice, no doubt whatever can remain in 
the European mind as to the wishes of Great Britain. She 
asks peace, and thinks she has cause to ask it in the first in- 
stance of Germany. It is only as to her policy that any doubt 
remains ; but then that is the most serious doubt of all, and 
that doubt we are bound to say is not cleared up b 
Lord Derby. He tells us, indeed, that “finding that the Em- 
peror of Russia was determined to use his best efforts in 
favour of peace, Her Majesty’s Government resolved to sup- 
port him so far as any support was necessary.” He was happy, 
however, to assure their Lordships that this country in its pur- 
suit of peace “had made no sacrifice of its freedom of action, 
either present or prospective, and had entered into no engage- 
ments which might bind it in future.” And he was most 
emphatic in his refusal to inform the country as to any detail 
of the negotiations. He could not publish confidential com- 
munications and expect our agents ever again to obtain confi- 
dential information. He could not, indeed, * imagine any course 
more calculated to revive and exasperate those feelings of irrita- 
tion and mutual uneasiness which we know do unfortunately 
exist.” All he could say, therefore, was that Great Britain had 
lent Russia at Berlin, in the interests of peace, such support as 
was necessary, and, we may add, possible, without engagements. 
He abstained altogether from mentioning Austria, or hinting 
at her attitude. He gave no hint as to what would have hap- 
pened had the Czar’s recommendation been rejected. He did 
not express any confidence that the complication might not recur. 
He simply stated facts, all of which were perfectly well known, 
and left the policy of Great Britain as obscure as before. 

To many persons that obscurity appears the perfection of wis- 
dom, and we do not wonder atit. A large proportion of human 
beings, and especially of human beings with great experience 
and little insight, dread nothing so much as definite statement, 
think nothing so likely to succeed as indistinctness, desire 
nothing so much even in private life as a sort of haze about 
their actions which gives them a sense of shelter. We cannot, 
however, but doubt whether in grave crises reticence is always 
so expedient, whether over-gentle speech does not produce an 
impression of timidity, whether Prince Bismarck as well as 
Czar Nicholas might not be tempted to misunderstand the 
excessive reserve of our usual British diplomacy. Eng- 
land always looks so unprepared, we so habitually depreciate 
our fighting-force, we are bound by so many guarantees to 
keep the peace, that the natural impression of military Courts is 
that our representations, however serious, are nothing but for- 
malities. Of course anything approaching to a menace would 
be not only imprudent but wrong,—nations, like individuals, 
being only provoked by crude phrases, or intimations intended 
to excite fear. Of course also Lord Derby was bound, like 
any other Foreign Secretary, not to go one step farther than 
he believed that the general sense of Englishmen would be 
willing to follow. Nevertheless, although as diplomatist he 
may have acted rightly—and we are bound in the total 
absence of evidence on either side to assume he did—he is a 
Cabinet Minister as well as a diplomatist, and has duties 











and to be iniquitous, and as he is entirely in unison on this 








towards Great Britain as well as Europe. One of those duties, 
perhaps the first of them, is to lead, to give the people some 
guidance as to what their policy ought to be, to show them 
distinctly where and how they ought to be prepared, and of 
this attitude we find in his speech no trace. That he is willing 
to praise peace is clear. That he is delighted to see Czar 
Alexander declare for peace is also clear. But how much he 
would think it advisable to do in order to secure peace is not 
clear at all. It may be imperative to maintain that obscurity, 
but it is purchased at a great price, at an inner and quite false 
conviction in the mind of the people that they will never be 


| called upon for sacrifices, that they can keep their rank with- 


out exertion, that their moral force will be executive without 
material means. There is no more baseless delusion, and its 
result is, that when the unavoidable crisis comes, the British 
people is invariably taken unprepared, is called upon for spas- 
modic efforts, and in the beginning of an undertaking is usually 
unsuccessful. 

What would we have had Lord Derby say? We would have 
had him say that Great Britain, while most averse to war, 
most anxiously desirous to avoid all complications, and most 
thoroughly aware that the recent changes in the methods of 
war placed her at a disadvantage, was yet determined by her 
interests as well as her honour not to adopt the American 
policy, not to leave Europe to settle its own affairs as it best 
could, not to see the balance of power permanently destroyed 
in the world. It comes to that old phrase at last. The whole 
action of Germany during the last four years, like the whole 
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action of France between 1806 and 1815, proves that no 
State, whatever the character of its people, the professions 
of its rulers, or the merits of its civilisation, can be 
trusted with so great a superiority in force that war appears 
to be no longer dangerous. If it is. it will hanker after some- 
thing which war might bring, whether it be territory, or com- 
merce, or that sense of security and ease which some philo- 
sophers think is the secret ideal of all men, and which 
sometimes comes to nations from assured and acknowledged 
primacy. There must be some defence found against such a 
position being assumed by any Power—it would be quite as 
bad in English hands as in German, and worse in Russian ‘or 
French—and it is to be sought only in the existence of States 


any two of which can hamper and so moderate the ambition of | 


athird. It may be very hard and very disheartening, after all our 
dreams of peace, and of a “ kindly earth” lying “ lapped in univer- 
sal law,” and all the rest of it, that it should be so, but there is 
the blank fact with which we have to deal. If alliances are 
impossible, Germany is master on the Continent, just as if 
alliances had been impossible in 1856 Russia would have 
been master in Eastern Europe and Western Asia. And 
the condition of the world is such, that if England 
resolves to be in foreign politics a second America, if she 
wraps herself up in her isolation—be it selfish, or be it 
as virtuous as Mr. Richard might describe it—no alliances are 
possible. That the nations are beginning to see this is clear 
from what has occurred, from the instant shudder of the Euro- 
pean atoms towards an agglomeration in some form, however 
feeble ; but thoy will see it all the more clearly if the statesmen 
will openly acknowledge it. As it is, there is not the smallest 
evidence that if they see it they are prepared to act on their 
own conviction, and the German alarmists have only to arrange 
forces or negotiations so as to paralyse Russia—which, if need 
were, could be distracted for twelve months by a Polish 
rising—to feel as free to act as if European civilisa- 
tion had no_ existence. We want neither war nor 
menace of war, nor a weakened, much less a divided 
Germany, nor any of the many things which angry Germans 
accuse us of wanting; but we want such a resolve to maintain 
the balance of power as shall make war by any single State a 
much more serious and dangerous undertaking than it is now. 
When France has revived, that situation will again be possible 
without our help; but till then, the duty of Great Britain is to 
be perpetually on the watch, and on the watch in uniform, and not 
in private clothes. The detective is useful, and so is the police- 
man, but it is not the presence of the detective which will stop 
a melée before it has broken out. How is the rioter to know 
that the quiet tradesman looking on so observantly has the law 
behind him, comrades within call, and a baton hid away in his 
great-coat pocket ? 


MR. HORSMAN AND LORD HARTINGTON’S MOTION. 


@ the present House of Commons, Mr. Horsman is in his 

element. He finds a contented audience; for the apathy 
of the Liberals rather inclines them to listen with pleasure to 
the disaffected personages of their own party :—and he finds a 
sufficient number of occasions for appearing on the stage as a 
deus ex machind who is to rebuke his friends and magnani- 
mously pour consolation upon his foes. Thus he can avoid, as he 
has ever done, debates bristling with difficult detail, debates on 
local taxation and savings’-banks or friendly societies, and yet 
find ample occasion for reciting questionable history and pass- 


| take up the question of the Privileges of the House i Pie 

| the rights of the Press, he cit Mr. Disraeli’s ex yor » 
| served that for thirty years back it had never worm a nt 

| mischievous expression. Further, according to Mr. Ho a 
‘nothing could be more absurd than the present rules oy 
|these subjects, except any proposal to deviate from then 
i—a sufficient testimony, one would suppose, to the practical 
wisdom of the rules, if it did not unfortunately happen that 
the House has itself been compelled to deviate from them within 
the last few weeks, and found itself still more seriously embgr. 
rassed by them when on another occasion it was unable, without 
inaugurating a very dangerous precedent, to deviate from them, 
However, the résumé of recent events on which Mr, Horsman 
based the severe criticisms passed by him on his party, had 
the single defect that it was a dream,—hardly even founded 
on fact. In the first instance, when Mr. C. Lewis moved that 
the publication of the Report of the Foreign Loans Committes’s 
proceedings was a breach of Privilege, the head of the Govern. 
ment at once gave his countenance to Mr. Lewis, instead of ask. 
ing the advice of the Opposition, and this although the courge 
taken was so hasty and injudicious that Mr. Disraeli had him. 
self subsequently to confess that he was taken by surprise, and 
had not sufficiently considered what he was about. The gip 
therefore, of not placing the question of Privilege above party, 
was, in the first instance, not that of Lord Hartington, but of 
the head of the Government himself, who plunged head} 
into the difficulties before him without taking counsel of any 
| one. As to the pledge of Lord Hartington to take up the sub. 
| ject, on which Mr, Horsman was so caustic, it was given, as the 
House very well knows, after Mr. Disraeli had rashly declared 
the intention of the Government to propose no change in 
the matter, and after Mr. Sullivan had threatened to force 
that position by availing himself freely of the right of espying 
“strangers.” Every one knows that Mr. Sullivan was ex. 
pected to use this right on occasion of Dr. Kenealy’s motion 
concerning the Tichborne trial,—that such a use of the 
right was viewed with great alarm on both sides of the 
| House, as one that was likely to confirm most dangerously 
the popular delusion on the subject of the Tichborne trial, 
—and that the Government no less than the Opposition were 
eager for some mode of diverting Mr. Sullivan from his 
unwise purpose. When Lord Hartington intervened with the 
promise to propose some remedy for the anomaly, on condition 
that Mr. Sullivan should forego his purpose, Mr. Disraeli was 
probably much more relieved than any other Member of the 
House, and the expression of transcendental mischief which 
Mr. Horsman discovered on his face was most likely nothing 
but the gleam of a lightened heart passing over that im- 
passive mask which he usually wears. On the first occasion, 
on which Mr. Biggar actually put on the screw by “ espying” 
strangers, while the Prince of Wales was waiting to hear the 
debate on the deterioration of the breed of English horses, 
Lord Hartington actually did second Mr. Disraeli’s motion for 
the suspension of the Standing Orders ;—a step which, taken as 
it was, without notice, was, by the way, a very drastic measure, 
even though the Heir to the Crown was in attendance ; and when 
the debate on Lord Hartington’s Resolutions was interrupted, 
within a few minutes of Mr. Disraeli’s elaborate apology for the 
unwritten law of the House of Commons, there was no possibility 
of united action as between the Treasury Bench and the leader of 
Opposition, since the Treasury Bench was giving the cue to 
| the House to declare Lord Hartington’s proposals superfluous 
|and dangerous. Moreover, Mr. Horsman’s array of authorities 














ing high moral judgments from which men may gather the | to show the danger of Lord Hartington’s course applied, so far 
degeneracy of the present political age, and the wisdom of that | as it applied at all, only to the resolution about the exclusion 
generation of giants amongst whom, as his tone seems to imply, | of strangers, and not at all to the resolutions as to the right 


he was not the hindmost. On Monday night he was in his 
most historic and patronising mood. The resolutions of Lord 
Hartington gave him an opportunity of posing in a position of 
vast superiority to the degenerate politicians of to-day,—in the 
position of one who recalled the days of ancient time, when 


questions of Privilege were treated with that grave impartiality | 

in which party feeling had no share, and settled by consultations | 

between the Government and the leader of the Opposition,— | 
PI 


when the head of the Government pointed out to the House the 
best course to be taken, vot as head of the Government, but 
only as leader of the House of Commons, and when he was 
seconded in advising that course by the leader of Opposition. 


Nor was Mr. Horsman content with recalling the grander 


memories of the past. He specially rallied his unworthy leader 
—Lord Hartington—on the folly as well as the want of dignity 
in the recent Liberal proceedings. He related how, during the 


|of the Press to report debates to which the Reporters 
jare, by the desire of the House, admitted. Hence every 
|element in the picture drawn by Mr. Horsman’s speech was 
| in some way distorted and misleading. It was not any fault of 
| Lord Hartington’s that no consultation was held behind the 
Speaker’s chair on the question of Privilege when it first 
started up. It was not any fault of Lord Hartington’s that 
Mr. Disraeli by his optimist admiration for the admitted 
}anomalies of the old practice, provoked Mr. Sullivan into 
| threatening to espy strangers when Dr. Kenealy got up to 
|move on the Tichborne case. It was Lord Hartington’s 
| spontaneous move which induced Mr. Sullivan to abandon his 
design. It was by Lord Hartington’s aid that the Standing 
| Order was suspended after a very revolutionary fashion, when 
| the Heir Apparent was waiting to hear a debate interrupted 
| by Mr. Biggar. And it was only because Mr. Disraeli gave s0 


minutes when Lord Hartington was promising Mr. Sullivan to | unqualified a resistance to Lord Hartington’s Resolutions,—a 
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‘tance Which he was soon compelled to withdraw as regarded 
— f them,—that Mr. Sullivan’s threat took effect at the 
= oh when Mr. Gathorne Hardy rose to support the un- 
pore te policy announeed by his leader. 
wieder these circumstances Lord Hartington had a complete 
defence against attack, and might, if he had chosen, have exposed 
+r. Horsman’s airy history in very effective style. But the truth 
is that Lord Hartington cares almost as little about discharging 
effectively his duties as leader, as Mr. Horsman cares to see them 
20 discharged. The noble Marquis gets through his part rather 
asa task than as a labour of love. What he says is very sensible, 
but there is very little heart in it. He says as much as is 
absolutely necessary, and no more. As are the followers, so is 
the leader. There never was a party that was less of a party 
than the Liberals at the present moment. There never was a 
rty leader who was less of a party leader. Lord Hartington 
jeads almost as if the whole business were a bore,about which the 
least said is soonest mended. He hardly cares even to give a 
raptomutineers. The Liberal party, as he intimated in his speech 
at Lewes before he was elected leader, ought to regard itself for 
the present as a sort of Liberty Hall, where all sorts of views are 
welcome, and why not Mr. Horsman’s? If any man chose to turn 
things so completely topsy-turvy as to maintain that Lord 
Hartington is a bitter partisan who carries the spirit of party 
into unheard-of extremes, why discourage so novel a view, 
which, after all, may actually persuade a few credulous 
Radicals that Lord Hartington cares more for the prospects of 
the Liberal cause than he actually does? To our notion, a 
more comical conception of Lord Hartington was never 
suggested. But for that very cause, Mr. Horsman’s picture 
of him probably gratified Lord Hartington, and made him 
think himself a much more formidable fellow than he had ever 
deemed himself before. Indeed in the glow of his probably plea- 
surable surprise, when he found himself credited with a thoroughly 
unscrupulous use of destructive weaponsnever before employed for 
party purposes, he found it quite impossible to be severe on an 
orator who had thus idealised him—the mild and temperate 
Monmouth—into the cruel, but dashing Claverhouse of the 
Liberal Army. Indeed, apprised for the first time by Mr. Hors- 
man of the fury of his onset, he fell somewhat below even his 
ordinary standard of tameness. There was something quite 
comic in the contrast between Mr. Horsman’s fancy sketch of 
the violent and unscrupulous tactics of the leader of the Liberal 
party, and Lord Hartington’s very meek demeanour, when he 
got up to reply on behalf of the Opposition, and roared “as 
gently as a sucking dove.” 

With regard to the question at issue, it is obvious that, in 
rendering it impossible for a single Member to eject the 
Reporters without a division of the House on the subject, Mr. 
Disraeli has done the very least that was necessary to avoid 
continual fiascos, and not nearly as much as the occasion 
required. Lord Hartington was quite right in saying that 
if, in former times, the House was right in passing resolutions 
which made the publication of its debates a breach of Privilege, 
in quite other times like the present, when all the power of 
the House is due to publicity, the House would be right in 
avowing its wish for publicity, and reversing the now useless 
and mischievous resolutions of former days. As the matter 
now stands, the publication by any newspaper of proceedings 
in Parliament or Committees of the House may at any moment 
be declared a breach of Privilege, without even the allegation 
that such publication misrepresented any one, or that it was made 
against the wish of Parliament. That seems to us, we confess, 
perfectly ludicrous, as well as mischievous. Newspaper writers do 
not stand on their dignity,—probably, as newspaper writers, 
they never realised that they had a dignity to stand on,—or 
they would not consent to be merely permitted to violate Par- 


liamentary Privilege with impunity, when they are really lend- | 


ing to Parliament almost all its influence and efficiency by this 


Violation of its Privilege. The condition of the case is almost | 


as absurd as if the law made it penal to attend church 
hot with any view of preventing people from going, but only 
in order to have an easy means of keeping ill-behaved people 
out. Just asa Church would be a nullity without worshippers, 
80 Parliamentary discussion would be a nullity without such 
Teporting as virtually makes the constituencies a part of 
the audience; and yet for the sake of the incidental advan- 
taze of having an easy remedy against abuses in particular 
cases, Mr, Disraeli defends the principle that Parliamentary 
reports of debates are to remain breaches of Privilege. It is hard 
- conceive a more ludicrous devotion to the “ unwritten law of 
Parliament” than this. Luckily for the Government, news- 


paper people are very busy and very indifferent to outward | 





| prestige, or they could compel a change in the law of Privilege 
| quite as effectually as Mr. Sullivan has compelled a change in 
'the rule about Strangers,—by omitting their Parliamentary 
| reports till the right to report had been fairly admitted. How- 
| ever, as newspapers have no self-love—of this kind, at least—the 
| matter will rest over now, we suppose, till some individual 
| Member of Parliament is again labouring under a sense of in- 
| jury, and then we shall have the Privilege question all over 
again. 











THE WORLD ON THE CHURCH, 
| JT is curious and instructive to compare Lord Houghton’s 
remarks on the Bishop of Peterborough’s Patronage Bill 
| with the modest object of those who support the Bill. Lord 
| Houghton’s notion is plainly this:—You may have a worldly 
}Church or a Churehy Church, which you please, but on 
|the whole, there is not much spiritually, though there 
is a good deal politically, to choose between the one 
and the other. Churchiness is a sort of worldliness, after 
all, and not altogether the best sort. If you leave 
the patronage of the Church to the operation of the 
ordinary motives which influence the world,—i.e., the laity,— 
you will have a mixed sort of resuit,—a good bit of selfishness, 
a decent respect for common opinion, a fair element of disin- 
terested desire for the elevation of the people, all mixed up 
together to determine the average character of the appoint- 
ments made. On the other hand, if you devise any plan for 
defeating the ordinary operation of these mixed lay motives in 
the matter, and give Churchmen as such the command of the 
threads of that plan, you will soon find a different class of 
motives at work, more plausible perhaps, more capable of being 
moulded into a shape that will bear a superficial criticism by 
the careless world, but not really better, after all,—motives of 
ecclesiastical ambition and ecclesiastical conventionality of all 
kinds, but motives quite as likely to be devoid of earnest simplicity, 
purity, and elevation as if there had been no attempt at all to 
exclude the operation of worldly influences, If you shut out 
external carelessness and indifference by your safeguards, you 
will let in pride and all the varieties of imitative holiness in 
their place. If you shut out open free-thinking, you may 
let in manifold subtle modifications of self-deception. If you 
shut out mere self-regarding desire for a career without 
any reference to the duties of this particular career, you may 
let in in its place that special craving for sacerdotal dominion 
which is both more dangerous and more full of embarrassments 
for the State. Hence, hints Lord Houghton, it is a great 
mistake in dealing with a State Church to try and provide 
too carefully against the deficiencies to which that sort of 
Church is specially liable. It is the special function of a State 
Church to aim at a moderate and sober, but still attain- 
able type of excellence which exactly suits the objects of 
the State. If you try too carefully to mend this, you may 
succeed in spoiling what you have, but fail in getting what 
you aim at. You may weed out the ordinary worldliness of 
the laity from the Church, without supplying its place by 
janything better. You may make it subserve less adequately 
the ordinary civilian’s notion of duty, without making it 
approach a bit the nearer to the true spiritual type of excel- 
lence. You may spoil its adaptation to the society which it 
| leavens, without giving it a single new breath of that divine 
|life and impulse which would alone suffice to give new 
| guidance to that society. 
| Such was Lord Houghton’s view, as developed in his speech 
against going into Committee on the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Bill,—though it was really a speech against the Bill itself, not 
against any of its provisions. He wanted to see not only 
advowsons bought and sold as they now are,—the Bill did not 
propose to interfere with that,—but the right of presentation 
left as unlimited as ever, and the power of buying ex- 
changes and donatives even increased. He wanted to 
see no restrictions put on the acceptance of incumbents 
after they had once been ordained. Once ordained, Lord 
Houghton seemed to regard them as the fixed elements with 
which the Church was to be constructed, and none the worse 
elements for a good dash of the world’s bias in them. Nay, he 
even laid himself open to the Bishop of Peterborough’s sar- 
casm that he evidently thought that clergymen, like wine, 
improved by keeping, and that because a clergyman is all 
you could wish for a living at thirty-five, he will be quite 
as much so at ninety-five. Yet the Bishop of Peter- 
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borough’s very able reply was pitched in the same key as 
the attack. 


Speaking to an assembly of large proprietors of 
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ecclesiastical property, who had no desire either to see their 
own rights taken from them, or to have clergymen of any 
type different from the present—namely, dignified squires of a 
compassionate turn of mind,—Dr. Magee took immense pains 
to show that he clearly understood the present position of 
the Church, and that his Bill was not intended fundament- 
ally to alter it. The changes he proposed could be defended, 
nay, he defended them, from the same plane of thought as 
Lord Houghton’s. He did not want to lose for our clergy the 
natural gifts of sensible men of the world, through aiming at 
what no mere system could give, supernatural gifts which raise 
men above the world. What he aimed at was just what in 
every profession that is organised as an institution at all, the 
superiors would naturally aim at,—to have checks on obvious 
incapacity or bad character; to prevent the selling of appoint- 
ments the proper filling of which demanded the exercise of a 
responsible and conscientious discretion ; to guard against the 
presentation of superannuated old gentlemen to posts requiring 
the activity and energy of youth; to make the supervising and 
controlling power of the heads of the profession a reality instead 
of a sham; and above all, to avoid the scandals which the 
venality of patrons and the unscrupulousness of clerical am- 
bition not unfrequently bring upon the Church. All these 
are objects entirely consistent in their scope with Lord Hough- 
ton’s general view of the State Church. They are objects 
which the reformers of the Army and the reformers of the 
Civil Service have carried out with far greater thoroughness 
than the Bishop of Peterborough proposes at present to use in 
his reform of the Church. The true answer to Lord Houghton 
is that Dr. Magee is not proposing to alienate the Church from 
the World, but only to recognise in the administration of the 
Church the higher of those moral standards which have at last 
got themselves acknowledged in the administration of the better 
organised parts of the world. Dr. Magee in his Patronage Bill 
aims only at sweeping away a few abuses which have been long 
regarded as abuses in regions by no means purely spiritual. And 
he cannot even accomplish as much as he aims at. The Lords 
are so enamoured of the influence of property in the Church, 
that they will not even permit the prohibition of the sale of 
next presentations. What has been done in the Army 
and the Civil Service, it is held to be revolutionary to do 
in the Church. Englishmen are to retain the right not 
only of buying and selling the advowson,—that is, the 
trust itself,—but even of buying and selling the right to 
determine the next exercise of that trust. The difference is 
considerable, because the motives which make a man wish 
to gain and to use a permanent influence over any English 
institution, are usually much wider and more elevated than 
those which make a man wish to gain and to exercise 
a particular and transient influence over it. In the former 
case, he probably thinks not a little of the institution itself and 
of its welfare; in the latter he probably thinks chiefly, if not 
solely, of the individual purpose he wishes to gain through it. 
Of course it is quite possible that a rich man may buy a next 
presentation, as he may buy the advowson itself, for the sake 
of conferring what he regards as a great boon on the Church, 
by finding a sphere in it for some particular kind of moral 
genius. But if that be his object, he is much more likely to 
buy the adyowson itself, and not solely the next presentation. 
In nine cases out of ten, the man who buys only the next 
presentation will be found to be thinking much more of 
securing a career for a relative or friend, than of securing a 
general influence over the course of ecclesiastical affairs. When 
the Government and the House of Lords, with Lord Salisbury 
speaking for both, refused to accede to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s provision,—supported by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough,—forbidding the sale of next presentations, they were 
really assuming that the National Church needs more infusion 
of worldliness into its management than other State institu- 
tions. If wealth had the power of buying the next appoint- 
ment to a clerkship in the Treasury or the command of a ship, 
we should never hear the end of the abuse. But the great 
and pious Peers of the House of Lords appear to agree almost as 
one man—at least, Lord Blatchford was the only Peer who ex- 
pressed his disagreement—that it is a very salutary thing 
indeed for wealth to be able to buy the next appointment to a 
cure of souls. We should have said. on the contrary, that a 
man who, having the right to make the next presentation, sells 
it, had better, in nine cases out of ten, part with the advowson 
altogether, since it is clear that he is not in a position to use the 
trust which his inheritance or his wealth has brought to him 
for the benefit of the public, but is turning into a mere bargain 
what should be the responsible exercise of a trust. Lord 








Salisbury certainly did not at all make out, as he wished to 

out, that the arguments against the sale of such presentati 
are equally good as arguments against the sale of Pg 
A great proprietor is apt to be the most independent a 
therefore, as human affairs go, not unfrequently the best jud 
you could find, as Lord Houghton said, of the sort of ; 
cumbent who is needed for a parish; but the buyer of a “nent 
presentation” is not very likely to be, in relation to that liyj 
at least, a great resident proprietor. It is ten to one that 3 
man who buys a “next presentation” only, buys for a P2rsona] 
reason, and would not buy for any other. 

We think, then, that the real case for the Bishop of Peter. 
borough is, that though it is undesirable in a State Chureh, 
where Bishops are appointed by statesmen, and not withoy 
reference to considerations which are considerations of general 
policy, as well as considerations relating to the spiritual regultg 
of the appointment, to substitute purely ecclesiastical for 
secular influences even in the appointment of the lower 
clergy, it would not be in the least dangerous to demand that 
mere pecuniary motives should be as much as possible gy. 
cluded,—that the patronage of the laity should be exercised 
with the same kind of conscientious liberality of view with 
which the patronage of the Crown is exercised in the ap. 
pointment of the Bishops,—that is, that the appointments 
should be made mainly for public reasons, and without rp. 
gard to minutely selfish considerations. And for this reason 
we were at first disposed to regret that the declaration of the 
clergyman and the patron that they have not been actuated by 
any simoniacal motive is not to be required. It may be, of 
course, that the declaration would have been a pure failure — 
and failures in these cases are worse than failures, they add to 
the hypocrisies of life. But it also sometimes happens that 
honour binds men much more than law, and that men who 
would not scruple to violate a law against the purchase or sale 
of an appointment would decline altogether to make a false 
declaration. However, there may be wisdom in minimising the 
number of moral traps for men’s consciences, be they clergymen 
or be they laymen. 


THE UNREFORMED CORPORATIONS. 
RGANISATION seems as powerful in determining the 
character of institutions as in determining the character 
of individuals, Up to 1835, Municipal Corporations were self- 

















elected, sat and acted in secret, were accountable to nobody, and 
indeed were by law almost absolutely free to do with their pro- 
perty what they pleased. The result was that, though often of 
great benefit to the persons included in them, they were of no use 
whatever to the public, and in most cases did positive mischief, in 








many cases serious mischief, to the public. Their incomes were 
always much below what they might have been, for they 
jobbed their property for the benefit of their members, and they 
muddled away a large part of their incomes,—in dinners, in 
bribery, in ways more discreditable still; they neglected public 
improvements, or they jobbed them while levying taxes on ac- 
count of them from the populations over which they ruled. 
Next to personal advantage—but often for the sake of it— 
political influence was the object of the persons by whom they 
were controlled, who, with Corporation influence and Corpora- 
tion money, made themselves all-powerful in the Parliamentary 
elections. The worst of all was that, when municipal office 
carried with it judicial functions, not rarely the powers of the 
Bench were unscrupulously abused—to punish the disobedient, 
to silence grumblers, to crush or humble political opponents, 
and even to gratify private grudges. The conditions under 
which Corporations lived and moved, and habits and feelings 
which in the course of ages had been produced by them, had 
proved destructive of judicial fairness, of public virtue, of com- 
mon honesty, wherever corporate interests were concerned, 
in those by whom the business of the Corporations was 
carried on. What wonder? We do not gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistle. And where we have given 
self-seeking full play, and made safe and all but legalised, 
plunder of the public, would not it be absurd to look for 
either public virtue or private honesty? We reformed our 
Municipalities in 1835, taking securities for their being admi- 
nistered in the interest of the public; and though their 
present organisation can by no means be considered perfect, 
they have undergone a vast and most beneficial change. If 
there are municipal jobs now, they are very small ones. The 
local Hampden, no longer tongue-tied, is, in truth, only too 
keen in scenting out abuses, and when he finds a real one he 
makes the lives of those involved in it a burden to them. 








Honesty in public matters has become the habit of English- 
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and dishonesty, indeed, is no longer safe or easy. Cer- 
orations, however, about a hundred in number, were 
exempted from the Act of 1835—because they were very 
Jitile ones, had very slight municipal duties to discharge, could 
not be suppressed, and were difficult to deal with otherwise 
than by suppressing them—and it is curious to learn that in 
them, or in some of them, the old organisation is still producing 
the old results. This is what Sir Charles Dilke had to tell the 
House of Commons on Friday week. His statement was that 
the few of them he knew about remained dens of jobbery and 
corruption, the members of the Corporations doing what they 
eased with the Corporation property, very much as if it were 
their own, and in fact making a good deal of it their own. 
A statement like this, scarcely denied about a few, seems a suffi- 
cient ground for inquiry about all; and the results of an inquiry, 
while they might be of use to particular localities, would cer- 
tainly be of some general interest. Can it be that, with a 
wth of public spirit all around them, the unreformed Cor- 
porations show the old appetite for plunder? Has their 
organisation, with the temptations it presents, and the 
habits and ways of thinking transmitted with it, proved im- 
pervious to the modern notions of duty and honesty in public 
matters? Are Hastings and Winchelsea, the places mentioned 
by Sir Charles Dilke, the only places which have voluntarily re- 
formed themselves? Galt made his Provost—though only, 
canny Scot that he was, after he had feathered his own nest— 
see fit to bow before the rising demand for pure administra- 
tion, and offer himself as the reformer of the corporation he 
had grown rich by defrauding. In a time when the sense of 
duty to the public is far stronger, have no reformers rich 
enough to be virtuous started up in the unreformed Corpor- 
ations of England? We would fain hope that, on the 
whole, there has been a great curtailment of mal-adminis- 
tration, but there need be no surprise should it be found 
that the snug little coveries of friends and connections 
who administer close corporations in the little out-of-the- 
way places where they mostly survive, have stood in the 
ways of their predecessors, doing the best they could 
for themselves, and holding it entirely within their right 
to do so. 

It should be observed that it is not by any means by the prac- 
tice of self-election that we can account for the abuses which 
prevailed in English municipal government before 1835, and of 
which, if Sir Charles Dilke be right, some traces are still 
lingering among us, Self-election pure and simple has often 
yielded fair results, not, perhaps, the best attainable, but cer- 
tainly good enough to save it from strong condemnation. What 
is virtually self-election, only guarded by a slight but useful 
check in the veto of a constituency—the power of nomination 
to vacancies in their number possessed as a matter of con- 
fidence by elected persons already in office—gives results 
which certainly cannot be complained of. The system by 
which the East India Company recruited its Court of Directors, 
the system by which the Bank of England recruits its Court of 
Governors, may happen to be associated with abuses, but can 
scarcely be in any great degree responsible for them. Cases 
in which persons appointed in some other way are allowed to 
choose a certain number of colleagues are somewhat new, but 
this arrangement was hit upon for the Endowed School-Boards, 
and it has undoubtedly worked extremely well. This, it may 
be said, was an unusually favourable case for trying it, but we 
are disposed to think that in many analogous cases it might 
be employed with excellent results. The representative system, 
with all its virtues, has, as we are finding out, its drawbacks. 
and it is conceivable that even the House of Commons might 
be improved, were some fifty of its members elected not by 
the constituencies, but—under arrangements which would give 
its fair weight to either party—by the men whom the consti- 
tuencies have elected. Of co-optation in the form most familiar 
to us, the worst that can be said is that it tends to stamp some 
character upon a public body, and to perpetuate it, because new 
members are likely to be persons who have points in common 
with the old; and it must be admitted that, given a Board of 
Directors who cook the accounts or defraud their constituents, 


men, 
tain Corp: 


the interests of the constituency require. Such practices, how- 
ever, seldom very long escape detection ; and detection involves 
for the wrong-doers punishment, the thought of which has pro- 
bably been haunting them for years. No thought of this 
kind disturbed the mind of the most unscrupulous corpora- 
tion-jobber ; the law was very light upon him; and so long 
as he and his colleagues agreed together and kept their 


| safe from censure. It was not the mode of their election, 
, but the secrecy in which their proceedings were shrouded, 
_the want of any constituency or any authority to which they 
| were responsible, the almost unlimited discretion allowed them 
by the law, that made the Corporations the nests of fraud and 
| jobbery they were. The existing town councils, though returned 
| by the ratepayers, could not be much trusted were their pro- 
‘ceedings secret, and were they not obliged to publish and 
| verify their accounts ; it is publicity, the interest felt in their 
proceedings, and the discussion their proceedings undergo, 
which keep them up to a fair pitch of public spirit. It must 
not be forgotten that in America, with election by universal suf- 
rage, there have been, in the management of municipal corpora- 
tions, abuses of far more formidable dimensions than our English 
Corporations ever knew. The mode of election has had, at any rate 
directly, nothing to do with this. The simple explanation is, that 
the mass of the electors took no interest in municipal affairs, 
and that jobbers banded themselves together to control the 
elections, to master the corporations, and that done, to plunder 
the public. But there were means of calling them to account, 
and this was done as soon as their proceedings had fixed the 
attention and aroused the indignation of the country. It would 
be unjust to compare the jobbers of English Corporations with 
Mr. Tweed, because they had inlaw a sort of sanction or per- 
mission for all they did; but do what they might with the 
Corporation funds, provided they proceeded in proper form, 
they could scarcely ever have exposed themselves to the fate 
which Mr. Tweed is now undergoing. 

The defence set up fors Woodstock by Lord Randolph 
Churchill was not very seriously meant, and need not be very 
seriously considered. He maintained that the property of the 
Woodstock Corporation is in no sense public property. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that it is not private 
property. No private person should be allowed to turn it to 
his own profit, and the public will be within its right in re- 
quiring that those who administer it shall administer it as 
trustees, with the obligation to account fully for their dealings 
with it, and with responsibility to the law for any wrong-deal- 
ing. We do not doubt that, as the law stands, the corporation 
are not bound, or rather cannot be forced, to apply their funds 





to public purposes. But the question is, should this continue ? 
Suppose it necessary to “annihilate Royal charters and to 
abolish ancient privileges.” Parliament has done something 








like this already in the case of more important places than 
Woodstock. The difficulty felt in 1835 was that the Corpora- 
tions then left untouched were nearly all little places scarcely 
fit for municipal government, like those which have sup- 
plied Sir Charles Dilke with his good stories and bad cases, 
and this difficulty, of course, remains. But we must have 
among us administrative ingenuity enough for coping with it ; 
and even if the composition of the Corporations were left un- 
changed, an alteration in the powers and in the liability of their 
members, which could easily be made, would quickly put an 
end to any objectionable practices which may be found to be 
existing. 





WASTE LANDS IN IRELAND. 

HE Irish Home-rulers are perhaps not to be greatly blamed 
for their failure to introduce practical measures of relief 

for Ireland while they continue to sit in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. They have so often declared that the House of Com- 
mons will pay no attention to any Irish measures which have 
not adirect bearing on the fortunes of English political parties, 
that if there were a chance of passing such measures, they 
might well shrink from bringing them forward, and so de- 








this system will not bring on, but put back the exposure which | 





counsel, they were not only safe from punishment, but almost 


priving themselves of their most effective argument in 
favour of local legislation. Nevertheless, they cannot avoid 
the challenge which Mr. Disraeli’s Government has repeatedly 
thrown down, and it is obviously for the interest of the 
Home-rulers—knowing what they know of Mr. Disraeli—to 
put the good faith of the English Ministry to a practi- 
cal test. If the Prime Minister, after all his professions of 
willingness to advance the material prosperity of Ireland by 
legislation which does not affect the rights of property, should 
refuse consideration to any moderate scheme for developing 
Irish resources, he will undoubtedly help Irish disaffection to 
a weapon of a very damaging kind. It is with some curiosity 
therefore that we look forward to the reception which will be 
given by the Government to the Waste-lands Reclamation 
Bill, introduced early in the Session by Mr. MacCarthy, the 
Home-rule Member for Mallow, and backed by Mr. Errington, 
Mr. Herbert, Mr. William Shaw, and the late John Martin, as 
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well as by one English Member,—not perhaps the wisest nor 
the most influential supporter that could be found for the 
scheme,—Sir Eardley Wilmot, The Bill is not of a startling 
character, and it may be questioned whether it is likely, in 
any case, to effect as many changes as its promoters anticipate. 
But what may be thought its weakness by those who have 
formed decided views as to the way in which the condition of 
Ireland should be bettered, ought to recommend it to a Minis- 
try that prides itself upon its permissive legislation. 

The proportion of waste lands in Ireland is enormous, and 
owing to the physical conformation of the country, the with- 
drawal of so considerable a share of the soil from cultivation is 
an evil that reacts upon and increases the injurious influence 
of a superfluously moist climate. The rainfall of Ireland is not 
in itself sufficient to account for the peculiarities that render 


' ia, 
| waters would be left high and dry or capable of culti 
vation; and all lands or other tenements within ¢ 
_boundaries of any city, town, or village which for the 
space of twenty years may have been lying unoccupied an, 
unused from defects of title or want of legal title” It 
will be observed that the Commissioners “may” only purchage 
these lands, and that the extent and terms of their purchases are 


_ to be governed by their own discretion ; and the owners of th 
| 7 P aa f ie 
waste lands need not enter into negotiation with the Commis. 


sioners unless they please, or may refuse the Commissionesy 


| offers if they like. ‘Limited owners,” however, may sel] the 


estate in their possession, but all the claimants of subsidj 
rights are to be compensated out of the purchase-money 


| assigned for the acquisition of the whole property, according to 
| the rules laid down by the Land Act of 1870, 


Thus, no new 





Irish agriculture so uncertain a pursuit. A warmer sun and | principle, no new practice even, is introduced ; no right of pro- 
free channels for carrying off the excess of water would cover | perty is infringed, no pretension to compensation, howeyer 
the country not only with verdure—that it has already | remote or indirect, is ignored. 
—but with vigorous vegetation. The saturation of the soil | But it may be asked, what is the purpose of this acquisition 
in the districts surrounding the low central denuded area of | of property? How will Ireland be the better, if her waste 
Ireland is doubly an evil; the land grows “sour,” it will not | land pass by degrees out of the possession of absentee landlords 
ripen cereal crops, its pasturage even is weedy and deficient in | and impecunious tenants into the hands of the Public Works 
nutriment. But beside this, the retention of moisture chills | Commissioners? The Bill proposes that the Commissioners on 
the air, and darkens the skies with dense, persistent wrappings of | acquiring any property upon the terms above specified shall 
vapour. Nor are these evils confined to the low-lying central | carry out a system of main drainage upon it, shall constract 
lands around the Bog. of Allen and along the Valley of the| “suitable roads, passages, approaches, and embankments,” 
Shannon. They are reproduced on a smaller scale in every|and shall divide the land so improved into allotments, 
county in Ireland. The general productiveness of the soil is| varying in size from ten to one hundred acres, according to 
deteriorated and the general temperature of the country is} the Commissioners’ notion of local requirements. They are 
lowered by the fact that so much land remains undrained or | also to “cause each allotment to be suitably fenced, and suit- 
badly drained. The fact has not escaped the attention of Par-| able tiled or slated houses to be erected thereon, and such 
liament, and the Arterial Drainage Acts were passed to meet | other works to be effected as shall be deemed by them desire. 
the exigencies of an evil that with the decrease of the Irish | able, in order to adapt said lands for reclamation and cultiva- 
rural population has been increasing. The economical} tion by occupiers.” But, it is added, “the Commissioners 
advantages of the reduction of population resulting from | shall not undertake the further reclamation or the cultivation 
the famine and the subsequent outflow of the people to) of said lands, it being the intent of this Act that such re 
foreign lands cannot be contested, but we may at the same | clamation and cultivation shall be effected by farmers and 
time admit that there were some concurrent disadvantages, and | labourers who may become occupiers, and ultimately owners.” 
that the climatic evils of saturation have increased wherever |The manner in which the promoters of the Bill believe that 
science has not combated them since man has withdrawn from | the occupiers may be transmuted into owners is simple, and 
the conflict, unequal as it was, and has left the fields to the} has several precedents, though we are bound to admit that 
cattle. The work of the Arterial Drainage Acts has been, we | statutory provisions with this purpose have not been availed 
believe, completely suspended, after an outlay of some two| of as extensively as the friends of the Irish peasantry could 
millions and a half; but as every one knows, the centre of | desire. After the general drainage and opening of communi- 
Ireland is still undrained. The task is gigantic, and perhaps | cations through the land purchased, the Commissioners are to 
the Home-rulers are wise in declining to call on the present | advertise, inviting tenders for the purchase of the lots into 
Government to take it in hand; nor have the fortunes of Sir| which the property has been divided. The sale is to be made 
M. Hicks Beach’s Shannon Improvement Bill been such as to/| for a sum not less than the amount paid by the Commissioners 
tempt a Government to new enterprises of Irish improvement | for each allotment, proportionately divided, with the additional 
in which the owners of Irish property are expected to co-operate. | expenditure for drainage, road-making, and so forth, and 
But arterial drainage is only one part of the requirements of | interest besides at 8} per cent. But it may be asked, 
Ireland ; the local improvement of waste lands can achieve | why should farmers care to purchase such allotments, when 
very considerable results, and this can be done step by step | they might buy and drain for themselves? In the first 
without making such demands upon the public purse as would| place, individual purchasers of the class who are to be 
alarm economists, or excite the cupidity of embarrassed land-| incited to buy could not purchase, and consequently could 
lords. The Waste-lands Reclamation Bill does not trench on| not drain, &e., on a large scale. But besides, the terms of 
the larger part of the subject, but it makes a beginning where | purchase are made very easy. It is provided that upon every 
a beginning of moderate proportions is possible. /such sale each allotment sold shall be deemed to be charged 
The Bill, in the first place, wisely avoids the creation of any | with an annuity of £5 for every £100 of the purchase-money 
new machinery. It takes as a starting-point the existing con-| thereof, or of such portion of the purchase-money as shall not 
stitution of the Publie Works Commission in Ireland, which, | have been paid by the purchaser to the Commissioners, such 


ee hi re 





under the provisions of the Lands Improvement Act and of the 
Trish Land Act of 1870,is enabled to borrow public money for 
the reclamation of waste land and for the sale of land so| 
reclaimed to oceupying tenants, The Commissioners are per- 
mitted by the Bill to purchase * waste lands ”—that is, lands | 
to be afterwards defined—* at and for such a price as shall be 
considered by the Commissioners reasonable ;” and to pay the 
purchase-money and expenses in connection out of the capital 
advanced, in accordance with the rules laid down in the Land 
Improvement Act and Irish Land Act. “ Waste lands” are 
defined rather elaborately. They are to include * all mountain | 
and other bog land, and all cut-away bog land which shall not | 
have been completely drained and rendered fit for profitable | 
cultivation, all wet land or lands lying wholly or partially | 
under water and incapable of proper cultivation for want of | 
draining, all moor lands, common fields, or commons, and | 
uncultivated lands which on the average of the entire tract | 
would not let for more than five shillings an acre per annum, | 
but which are capable of being made worth at least ten | 


annuity to be limited in favour of the Commissioners and to 
be payable by equal half-yearly payments within a term of 
thirty-five years, to commence from the end of the second year 
after such sale. Of course, if the tenders should be inadequate, 
sale by auction may be resorted to, or the lands may be leased, 


| but there is good reason for believing that purchasers at the 


normal rate will not be wanting. It is, at all events, desirable 
that Parliament should give a little attention to this scheme 
for improving the material condition of Ireland, The risks 
appear to be inconsiderable. and the advantages promised are 
undoubtedly very great. Yet we have hardly a hope that it 
will receive any fair discussion during the present Session. Mr. 
Disraeli is too weary, and Sir M. Hicks Beach is too cautious, to 
look at a question which, nevertheless, must soon be faced. 


THE REPORT ON ELECTION PETITIONS. 


HE Report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the operation of Mr. Disraeli's Act on Election Peti- 





shillings per acre per annum; all slob, tidal, or riparian lands | tions will give perhaps but moderate satisfaction to the country, 

which are partially or periodically covered with the waters of | but it will give much to the House of Commons. The country 

any sea, lake, or river, which by the lowering of such| desires to see the expense of Elections so reduced that any-one 
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is more than probable that the very fury of the storm, | fund of energy in the country, and every timid capitalist frightens; 
by actually suspending business, saved many houses, or into avoiding good business represents so much money “4 
rather their creditors, from enormous losses out of the relics | withdrawn from the general fund devoted to reproductive work, 
of their capital. The next sufferers are the employers of | The suspension of labours like those of the Aberdare Com 
labour, who in many businesses are systematic borrowers, dis- | if carried on even without profit, is, for this generation xe 
counting, as it were, the sums they will receive when their goods | events, so much pure loss, represents fewer coals and legs = 
are sold, and they suffer nearly in the same way. ‘They must go | available for manufactures, and 50,000 persons who must be 
on, must fulfil their contracts, must pay their wages, must keep |maintained out of the accumulated wealth of the country 
their fires alight ; and they do it, their regular supplies being | Besides, the clearance of the atmosphere is assumed a little too 
stopped, by securing other funds, always at a heavy loss. The absolutely. It may be, nay is, clearer for the dealers, who 
sudden inability or unwillingness of one bank to discount ordinary ‘the hollow firms are supposed to have fallen, may trust Pe 
bills may leave five hundred firms without the cash to pay 50,000 | which remain a little more confidently, but even this clearance jg 
hands on Saturday night. ‘Then comes the turn of the operative | often only apparent. Nothing is more certain than that each of 
class. It is rarely that they suffer as instantaneously and directly | these panics ruins many powerful firms, which nevertheless do 
as the South Wales colliers might in this instance have done, for | not fall, but retain their credit, and keep on making bolder and 
the calamity must be heavy indeed which wholly arrests the | bolder ventures, in a futile hope of retrieving their position, No 
labour of any trade, but they suffer seriously all the same. No | firms fall so heavily as these, for they do not fall till the 
rise of wages can be thought of for months. No man out of | last relics of their property have been spent, and the trust funds 
employ gets taken on. No careless liver finds borrowing to meet | jn their hands in all probability encroached upon. As for the 
a difficulty tolerably easy. No man escapes the fear that before rest of the world, it is very doubtful whether the gain it obtains 
all is done he may, by no fault of his own, be out of work,—that | jn extra caution is not more than overbalanced by its loss in 
is, changed from an artisan into a pauper. The mains of the | diminished energy. In France business is almost always “sound,” 
reservoir are choked, and to the furthest reach of the piping the | from the extreme caution with which everything is done, but 
supply of water ends. The suspension, of course, is only tem-/even the most timid will acknowledge that the prosperity of 
porary, but then business is regulated as severely as human life, | France suffers heavily from the constant expectation of cata. 
and it is of little more use to have money coming next week, | clysms. The undertakings most beneficial to the world are not 
when you have not enough for the bills of to-day, than it is to | those which return profit or loss in three months, but those, like 
have food faithfully promised you nine days after your last meal. | all permanent engineering works on the great scale, all irrigation 
The intervening symptom, bankruptcy or death, is precisely the | works, and all branches of house and ship-building, which will 
disagreeable which you are desirous to avoid. not yield their full returns for many years. The recurrence of 
Thus far, of course, only men in business, operatives included, | cataclysms, whether we call them ‘Revolutions,” or “Black 
are affected, but the result of a monetary crisis produced by a| Fridays,” or ‘Great Strikes,” make men unwilling to engage in 
great failure extends far wider than this. The imaginations of | long enterprises, and are by so much—and in many countries it ig 
men are affected by all they read and hear, a new spirit of thrift | very much—direct injuries to the material well-being of mankind, 
is developed or strengthened in them, every kind of purchase, 
and especially every purchase of mere luxury, is avoided as long TWO VIEWS OF ANNIHILATION, 


as the impression lasts. Among the first to suffer severely by P rene ta : : 
the crash of 1866 were the job-masters of West London, who  pgttencvoeny CLIFFORD, in replying to the rather tenuous 
argument of the authors of the ‘*‘ Unseen Universe” fora 


began in the first three weeks to think that a new murrain|* . ‘ 
would be a lesser evil. One job-master had 250 carriages-and- spiritual world, in the new number of the Fortnightly, expresses 
in keen language his scorn and weariness of the effort of in- 


pair thrown upon his hands, and noticed that in at least half the eta 
cases those who threw them could not have been directly affected tellectual men to hold fast to any remnant of Christianity or of 
spiritual belief. ‘My brothers,” he says to the authors he is 


by the crash. People grew timid, reproached themselves for 
= . : ssing,— ‘arlylese layman addresses any body as 
extravagance, and protected themselves against their own con- addressing,—and when a Carlylese layman é y Soay 
his brothers, in the vocative case, we are at once aware that he is 


sciences as well as their bankers by sacrificing the first luxury at ie, mee 
endeavouring in his largeness of heart to console them by this 


hand which cost much money and was not specially advantageous . ng . 3 
to themselves. It is the women, not the men, who suffer for want candid admission of the fraternal tie for being worth very much less 
of carriages. The jewellers suffer like the job-masters, and the bric- | both intellectually and spiritually than they bad ventured to hope, 
u-brac dealers very much more than either. We venture to saythat | indeed, that he is pitying them for their delusions, and trying 
had Messrs. Sanderson's fall produced a Black Friday, one clear half | to make it up to them in the only way he can, by acknow- 
of the owners of those curiosity-shops which are now breaking ledging, in spite of his own freedom from such delusions, his kin- 
out by dozens in every district of West London, which never seem | Ship to them all the same,—‘‘that which you keep in your 
hearts, my brothers, is the slender remnant of a system which 


to do any business, yet which are always full of goods, would i j aogen 
have quietly betaken themselves to other and let us hope more has made its red mark on history, and still lives to threaten = 
useful trades. Nor is it only the ministers of luxury who suffer. kind. The grotesque forms of its intellectual belief have survived 
Trades apparently quite independent of such fluctuations, as, for | the discredit of its moral teaching. Of this what the Kings would 
instance, booksellers, come suddenly to a stand. The journals | bear with, the nations have eut down; and what the nations 
suffer severely in advertisements. Estate agents can get no| left, the right heart of man by man revolts against day 
business. Every kind of property not absolutely neces- by day. You have stretched out your hands to save 
the dregs of the sifted remnant of a residuum. Take 


sary, from a marine villa or a quaint house to a silk dress . ; 
or a roll of fine linen, becomes depreciated, partly from the | heed, lest you have given soil and shelter to the seed of that 
new reluctance to spend, partly from the unacknowledged feel- awful plague which has destroyed two civilisations, and but barely 
ing in the public mind that now or never is the time when they failed to slay such promise of good as is now struggling to live 
ought to have bargains. All values decline, and short as the time amongst men.” ‘That is a somewhat dark oracle in itself, as, in- 
may be, it is long enough to cause an immense amount of suffer- deed, is a good deal of the remainder of Professor Clifford's essay ; 
ing, not the less severe because much of it is either unfounded or } but to those who have read it, it will, at least, be clear that 
imaginary. The suspense suffered some years ago by hundreds | amongst the “seed of that awful plague which has destroyed two 
before the Agra Bank gave way was equal in the suffering it | civilisations” must be reckoned the belief in God and the belief 
inflicted to a severe but not deadly epidemic. in immortality,—an immortality with the natural and, as the 
It is a habit, and we see we have ourselves fallen into it, to| Essayist admits, healthy desire for which, as it exists in almost 
look at a “ Black Friday” —a sudden collapse of London credit—as | all the members of civilised races, he deals very curtly and 
a kind of storm, a meteorological commotion which causes great | cavalierly indeed. ‘Longing for deathlessness,” he says, with 
disturbance and much noise, but nevertheless clears the air, and | that authority of tone which belongs to him, ‘means simply 
makes the atmosphere at once more healthy and more pleasant, shrinking from death :”"— 
but we question if this view is altogether correct. The storm is “Tf we could think of death without shrinking, it would only mean 
too apt to be a typhoon, levelling fine trees as well as rotten oe this world was no place for us, and that we should make neste to 
‘ »e gone to make room for our betters. And therefore that love of action 
trunks. The hollow firms disappear, no doubt, and we suppose | which would put death out of sight is to be counted good, as a holy and 
that is beneficial, but the weak firms, which are nevertheless solvent, | healthy thing (one word whose meanings have become unduly severed), 


li ar » benefi > except tl sviaths necessary to the life of man, serving to knit them together and to 
ST toe, te Se Denes of ertedy comp? the Levinton advance them in the right. Not only is it right and good thus to cover 








capitalists. Every honest man driven out of trade toa melan-| 4... and dismiss tho thought of our own personal end, to keep in 
choly retirement or into pauperism is so much loss to the general ' mind and heart always the good things that shall be done, rather than 
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3 who shall or shall not have the doing of them; but also to 
ds and loved ones we shall give the most worthy honour and 
f we never say nor remember that they are dead, but, contrari- 
hey have lived; that hereby the brotherly force and flow of 
:” ostion and work may be carried over the gulfs of death, and made 
eeoertal in the true and healthy life which they worthily had and used. 
It is only when the bloody hands of one who has fought against the 
light and the right are folded and powerless for farther crime that it is 
kind and merciful to bury him, and say, ‘ The dog is dead.’ But for you 
noble and great ones, who have loved and laboured yourselves not for 
yourselves, but for the universal folk, in your time, not for your time 
only, but for the coming generations, for you there shall be life as broad 
and far-reaching as your love, for you life-giving action to the utmost 
reach of the great wave whose crest you sometime were.” 
That says, we suppose, though in language somewhat disguised 
by its eloquence and its archaic style of enthusiasm, that it is 
healthy to be so absorbed in life as to forget annihilation ; 
that it is healthy to forget that good men are dead and gone, 
and to recall them only in the good they have left behind them ; 
that it is natural to dwell on the fact of death only in con- 
nection with people whose activity was mischievous, in which 
case it is a healthy and consoling triumph to remind oneself that 
‘the dog is dead,’—but that while all living force is apt to 
dwell in imagination on future forms of energy, the wish for a 
rsonal life surviving the energy of the body and brain is a 
morbid and distorted hope, of which wise men will take care to 
divest themselves as soon as possible. The desire for immor- 
tality, says the Professor, so far as it is sound at all, is due 
simply to the abundance of our vital energy which cannot im- 
agine non-existence :—‘‘ The martyr cannot think of his own 
end, because he lives in the truth he has proclaimed; with it 
and with mankind he grows into greatness, through ever new 
victories over falsehood and wrong. But there is another way [of 
excluding the image of death]. Since, when men have died, 
such orderly, natural, and healthy activity as we have known 
jn them and valued their lives for, has plainly ceased, we may 
fashion another life for them, not orderly, not natural, not 
healthy, but monstrous or super-natural, whose cloudy sem- 
blance shall be eked out with the dreams of uneasy sleep, or the 
crazes of a mind diseased. And it is to this that the universal 
shrinking of men from death, which is called a yearning for im- 
mortality, is alleged to bear witness.” Clearly in the only sense 
in which it is of any significance to use the phrase, there is in 
Professor Clifford’s mind no such thing as a natural or healthy 
dread of annihilation, though he admits, in place thereof, a 
natural and healthy indisposition to anticipate the end of living 
and glowing energies. It is the attempt to picture a life different 
from the present, beyond the present, which to him is essentially 
‘hysterical and unhealthy. ‘There is nothing good and true in 
ourselves which has not its. sphere in this present life. What 
affects to be unsatisfied and out of proportion here, is only the 
‘sickly part of us, not the healthy. 

It is curious to contrast with this enthusiastically expressed 
view of personal annihilation as the adequate and natural end of 
all human energy, the eloquent denunciation of the doctrine of 
an even partial annihilation which Mr. Baldwin Brown has 
just delivered in five lectures to his congregation at Brixton,* 
as a doctrine not only untrue to the Gospel of Christ, but even 
insulting to the natural religion of humanity. Professor Clifford 
will feel it an indignity, we fear, to be compared with any man 
whose chief occupation it has been and is to preach faith in 
Christ to mankind ; but yet Mr. Baldwin Brown secms to us to 
have the advantage of Professor Clifford in the simplicity and 
manliness of his eloquence,—besides that, to our minds, he 
knows very much better the difference between what is genuine 
and what is hysterical in the heart of man. The special object of 
Mr. Baldwin Brown’s lectures is to confute a school that has lately 
sprung up, both in the Established Church and out of it, which 
preaches in one form or another that Christ offered immortality only 
to those who believed in him and obtained new life in him, and that 
for all others is reserved the fate of an annihilation which is as much 


ourselve 
our frien 
tribute, ! 
wise, that t 


due to the operation of natural laws as is the annihilation of the | 


loweranimals. Of course, this new form of doctrine is due in part 
to the horror felt for the old teaching about eternal punishments, 
in part also to the impression made on the minds of students of the 
Bible by a few passages here and there which seem to point to 
the final extinction of all evil spirits in spiritual death. But Mr. 
Baldwin Brown rejects the doctrine with a wholesome heartiness. 
He rejects it partly because it would introduce a doctrine of 
caste into Christianity, and put the broadest possible gulf between 
the elect souls with eternal life in them, and the souls in whom 
no such seed of life had been planted. ‘In place of a great 


dong The Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of Love.” By James 
Baldwin Brown, B.A. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 





human family of sorrow, struggle, and aspiration, amidst which, 
as the brother of the poorest and the saddest, the Saviour moved, 
they give us a few godlike, lofty forms,—or say that they give us, 
men complain that they cannot see them,—endowed with a 
nature that cannot perish, and like unto the angels, moving about as 
the Brahmins of Creation, amidst innumerable creatures who look 
like them, speak like them, love like them, but are perishing 
pariahs born from the dust. To me this is simply a horrible 
picture of the great wofld of men.” And so, no doubt, it would 
be to Professor Clifford. Both thinkers alike, the believer in 
annihilation and the believer in immortality, would have nothing 
to say to a doctrine which divides men into castes radically dis- 
tinguished from each other. Only while one of these finds his 
principle of brotherhood solely in this life, and ridicules the notion 
of looking for it to an unimaginable life beyond, Mr. Baldwin 
Brown finds it in the spiritual life, to which Christ gives the law, 
and of which Christ presents the type. 

We think the issue between them, as regards, at least, the view 
of immortality and annihilation, might fairly be said to turn on 
this,—whether or not Professor Clifford is right or wrong in saying 
that “longing for deathlessness means simply shrinking from 
death.” Lf it does, the brotherhood of man isa brotherhood born of 
keen but temporary sympathies, and cemented by the prospect of 
a common annihilation. If it does not, the brotherhood of man 
is a brotherhood born of the common glimpse and participation 
of something which is infinitely beyond us, which never does get 
itself adequately shadowed forth at all in this life, and which instead 
of dying out of us, as human intensity begins to fail and human 
activity to dwindle, only becomes the fuller and brighter, be- 
cause it does not depend on us at all, but on a greater life which 
is in ours, though not of ours. According to Professor Clifford, 
it is the human vitality in us, and that only, which protests against 
the image of death. According to Mr. Baldwin Brown, it is the 
divine light, often waxing as that vitality wanes, which renders 
the conception of annihilation not only frightful, but unnatural,— 
and the more unnatural, the less there is of ourselves, and the 
more there is of that which is not ourselves, to light up the 
gloom beyond. Unquestionably the belief in immortality should 
wane with waning life and energy, if Professor Clifford's view 
were true. It is nothing but the shadow of our own abundant 
activities and affections, and should fade as those activities 
diminish and those affections sober down. ‘The very oppo- 
|site seems to us to be the truth. The life of youth 
‘and energy is the light which puts out the stars. “If 
|light can thus deceive,” said Blanco White, “ wherefore not 

life?” The “longing for deathlessness” is so far from being a 
| ‘“‘ shrinking from death,” that it is a growing yearning for that which 
| in life we have never really possessed, though we have tasted 
i It is a longing which deepens as the gladness of human 
faculty fails, which survives the keenness of the sense of beauty, 
the purity of scientific enthusiasm, the intoxication of human 
power,—for it is a longing which is fixed upon God, and 
| which is fed by God. For our own parts, we believe that the 
| brotherhood of the negative scientific creed, the creed whose only 
| immortality springs from the stream of consequences which flow 
| from your actions,—an immortality which seems to us quite as 
| accessible to the wicked as to the good, and quite as likely 
|to be enjoyed by the one as by the other,—in short, the 
| brotherhood in energy here and in nothingness hereafter,—is 
|a sort of brotherhood which will not make brothers, but will 
| rather make very suspicious and mutually distrustful allies. The 
| brotherhood of Christ, on the other hand, is a brotherhood in 

the Head of which we are mere members, in the fire of love of 
| which we are but the coldest sparks, in the holiness of which we 
| are but the penitent worshippers,—and that is a brotherhood which 
' cannot easily fail, even while the heart beats high, and still less 
when the pulses begin to sink, and the last frost to steal upon us. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
inceclenas 
A TRIP INTO THE INTERIOR OF FORMOSA. 
Takow, 6th March, 1875. 

Ir I could only keep my health, T would not care how long I re- 
' mained here, for the island has many attractions, and is particularly 
interesting, now that the Chinese have been roused up to asense of 
the necessity of reclaiming the whole island, and, as a matter of con- 
sequence, toa perception of the value of the coal, metal, and timber, 
in which Formosa abounds. During the China New-Year holi- 
‘days I had a most delightful trip into the mountains. A party 
of six of us (three Englishmen and three Frenchmen) started 
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from Taiwanfoo, the capital of Formosa, lying some thirty miles | my lot with the Pepo-hwans, and offer my hand and hear 
to the north of Takow, and after two days and a half of very | to Lai-lai, whose great black, wondering eyes had captivated me 
rough travelling indeed, arrived at Lak-tu-li, a village hidden | the evening before ; I would become a mighty hunter, and the 
away in a lovely valley among the mountains. The villagers, half | healthy life would make me strong as a horse, and I would teach 
Pepo-hwans, half hill savages, flocked out to stare and wonder at the people all kinds of things which it was good for them to learn 
us, with our enormous train of coolies and baggage-carriers—for | and so on ; till all of a sudden I heard my unmusical name bawled 
we did not by any means intend to rough it, and the man who | out in anything but musical tones by my friend E—, who put 
looked after the commissariat did his work nobly—and after they ‘an end to my dreams, by informing me that tiffin was ready and 
had got over their first feeling of astonishment and distrust, that they were all waiting. I rose unwillingly, but I am forced 
showed their innate good breeding by welcoming us by every | to confess that the sight of tiffin reminded me that after all ciyjjj. 





means in their power. 

Offers of food, pipes, fruit, &c., were showered upon us, all of 
which we declined in favour of a large square table, which we 
placed under the shade of a convenient tree, and which was soon 
covered by a most substantial tiffin. You should have seen the 
countenances of these innocent children of nature as they watched 
the varied preparations for the repast. The unfolding and out- 
spreading of the snowy table-cloth, the endless variety of plates, 
glasses, knives, bottles (containing vile-looking liquors), and forks 
(pure silver to their eyes), all seemed to be matter of endless wonder 
to them, and to create a hilarity among them which made one 
reflect what an exceedingly expensive thing civilisation was, and 
how many really unnecessary luxuries were essential to the comfort 
and happiness of a civilised being. After tiffin, the Frenchmen, 
like brave fellows, went out shooting, and the three Britons 
stretched themselves in the shade, and yielding to the influence of 
pipes, and of the still, calm beauty of the place—shall I say it ?— 
fell asleep. I must say, in excuse for myself, that sleeping 
during the day is not a failing of mine; in short, I 
cannot do it, however hard I may try, except when very 
tired indeed, and my climb over the mountains in the morn- 
ing had been quite enough to bring me to that state. As 
it was, I woke up with a very bad headache and in an exceed- 
ingly bad temper; both were dissipated, however, by a stroll in 
the evening and a bathe in the river, or rather gigantic mountain 


torrent, full of deep pools and rapids, and its water cold and | 
| married women taking it up, the unmarried women coming next, 


clear as crystal. The Frenchmen came back in time for dinner, 
gameless, tired, and hungry; indeed, I had said all along that 
the cover was too thick for them to be able to shoot anything, 
and they had of course put this down to my discouraging way 
of looking at things. 

We all went to bed early, and after sleeping the sleep of the 
weary, were turned out at 6 a.m. by our indefatigable caterer, 


who is one of those men who cannot sleep in the morning, and | 


who are intolerable nuisances as a rule; he had, however, on 


this occasion, spent the interval between 5 and 6 a.m. in rousing | 


up the boys and cook, and seeing that the breakfast was being 
got ready, so we only smiled upon him when he rudely roused 
us, and after having bathed and dressed and fed, we pro- 
ceeded to discuss the plans for the day quite amicably. The 
Frenchmen were very hot on shooting; my two com- 
patriots were undecided, being half inclined to believe in 
my prognostications, and half inclined to follow the Frenchmen. 
It ended by their doing the latter, and I was left alone to enjoy a 
most delightful ‘‘dawdle” about the place. It is a great pity that 


| sation had its advantages, and that it was, on the whole, more: 
| likely to suit my wants, than was the simple life of a Hwap, 
After tiffin I did a good deal more dreaming—how curious it ig 
that one feels ten times more sentimental after meals than at any 
other time—while my fellow-Britons slumbered, and the gallant 
| Frenchmen, though somewhat disheartened at having seen nothing 
| whatever in the morning, set forth again in quest of la chasse. When 
it got cool, we three Britons had another stroll and another delicious 
bathe, and returned to look after the preparations for dinner, 
The Frenchmen turned up in due course gameless, and this time 
utterly disgusted—somehow or other they never were late for 
meals—and we sat down to dinner, sorrowing that we should 
have to be away on our journey back before the sun was up the 
next morning. 

We had little idea of doing anything else but going to 
bed as soon as possible after dinner—and, indeed, the boys 
had set up our camp-beds—when we were told that the 
villagers were going to have a dance in our honour, and were 
requested to go to the place where it was to be held. We found 
the whole village assembled, men, women, and children, in a 
large open space surrounded by trees, and with a house here 
and there at the edges. After they had given us seats, the 
dance commenced. The men all took hands and formed a 
semicircle, then came the married women, then the w.- 
married women, and lastly the children, till a great ring wag 
formed. Then they began to sing, the men commencing, the 





and the children following them. Apparently the men sang what 
would be equal to two lines of a song with us, and after the 
others had each done the same in their turn, went on with the 
next two, and so on. The ring was all this time moving round, 
first one way then the other, and at the same time extending and 
contracting itself (in the same way as is done with us sometimes, 
if I remember right, in the Lancers, in place of the “ Grand 
| Galop,” or something or other), every one keeping time to the 
slow measures of the music, which, though monotonous, was not 
|at all unpleasing. Altogether it was rather imposing as a sight, 
|and would have been much more so had there been a moon, 
|for the lanterns were few and far between. At eleven o'clock 
| we expressed our intention of turning-in, as we had a long 
| journey before us the next day, and after I had distributed a 
‘lot of small silver five-cent pieces among the children, which 
| afforded immense satisfaction apparently, and which have doubt- 
| less by this time been converted into necklaces—the only use to 


| ; ° , ‘ 
| which these people put silver coin of any kind—and when we 











the only word that expresses this most refined of pleasures (the | had impressed upon the villagers our sense of their kindness 
word ‘“loaf”) should be so intensely vulgar, besides being an| and hospitality, we managed to get away to bed. The next 
Americanism. I have not said a word yet about the beauty of | morning we had breakfast in the dark, and were off long before 
the women at Lak-tu-li; and indeed, it is a subject by which I am | the Pepo-hwans had stirred, for they have the rare virtue of not 
apt to get carried away, and on which I hesitate to descant| getting up till 8 o'clock or so. ‘The journey back was accom- 
freely. It will be enough if I say that they are, in their) plished in two days, and the less I say about it the better. I had 
way, the most lovely I have ever seen; that their dress | left my heart behind me, and altogether it was verysad. Finding 
and their manner of doing their hair is in keeping with | oneself among Chinamen again is such a dreadful experience, 
their personal beauty, and is the perfection of good taste, | too. F. 

and that every movement and posture in them is as full of grace = 


as in Diana herself. Finally, that they are as brave as good, as | 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


innocent and as simple as they are beautiful, and they are fitting 
THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF GERMANY. 


mates for their husbands, who, if they don’t come up to them in | 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 








personal beauty, are equally honest, true, and simple-hearted. 
As it was, while lying on the grass and looking sometimes at the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, sometimes at the picturesque | Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to correct a statement in your 
happy groups of women and children—the men were all out hunt-| paper of May 22? ‘The writer of the article “‘ Disarmament as a 
ing or at work—it seemed to me that I was strangely out of | Security for Peace” is, I am bold to say, quite wrong in uttering 
keeping with the place and scene. I, with my dingy, foreign-cut | such a sentence as ‘‘Germany is afraid of France.” If he would 
clothes and hideous sun-hat, seemed as it were a blot on the picture | only look at our army, which is now being provided with the 
where all was grace and beauty. Nor did the sense of dissonance | Mauser gun, a weapon superior to the Chassepét of the French, 
stop at externals; what had I to do, it seemed, with my weary | and a rival of the Snider of the English; at the improvements 
craving for change and excitement, among these happy, con-| which are being made in every department referring to war,—e.g.y 
tented, simple-minded people, who, if they did not know| the creation of the Eisenbahn-Abtheilung (Railway Division), a 
much of good, knew very little of evil? I straightway began to| body of men especially trained to construct and destroy railway 
dream dreams, and I determined to throw up everything, cast! lines, the further development of the military “telegraph divi- 
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—— dhe gunboats which have been built for the purpose of 
gion, ding our Father Rhine, &c.; at the training which every 
on not only of the Line, but also of the ‘‘ Reserve” and the 
* Landwehr,” has to undergo at the fortresses, especially on the 
French frontiers, Strasbourg, Mainz, Coblenz, Metz, he would 


eive that Germany or Prussia does not want to be afraid of 


aie Let us suppose France would again declare war to 
Prussia, the German armies would be before the gates of Paris 


or rather the forts) within a month from the opening of the 
actual hostilities, and the Prussians might realise the saying of 
the French, mutatis mutandis,‘* Nous déjeinons au Rhin, nous 
dinons & Berlin, nous soupons & Konigsberg.” 

«Jt is, indeed, ‘¢ only a coalition which could put Germany in 
tremor” (see Spectator, No. 2442, p. 490). But should even a 
coalition be formed against Prussia, did not, I venture to ask, 
Frederick I1., King of Prussia, fight against Austria, the then 
German Empire, France, and Russia without any ally except the 
subsidies paid to him by Great Britain ; and shall not the German 
Emperor and King of Prussia, commander-in-chief of 1,300,000 
men (without taking in account the ‘‘ Landsturm”), stand his 
ground against any odds? Finally, I wish to remark that it is 
quite wrong to represent Prussia as intending a new aggressive 
war either against France, or Austria, or Russia. We do not 
want any more French provinces, after having retaken the old 
German town Strasbourg and kept Metz as a bulwark against 
France, neither does any-one even think of conquering the Baltic 
provinces. Concerning the German provinces of Austria, it is pre- 
posterous to say anything at present about their future. It is 
possible that (according to the law of gravitation) they may belong 
in some future time to the German Empire, but under the present 
circumstances, Prussia will not and does not declare war against 
Austria.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Breslau, May 27. H. Enrentnat, Dr. Ph., L.C.P. 





NATIVE OPINION IN INDIA. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPKCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Allow me to tell you of the gratification with which I read 
your article on ‘‘ Native Opinion” in the last number of the 
Spectator. Views such as those you express seldom appear in the 
papers, and nowhere have I seen a clearer exposition of what I 
believe to be truth regarding the feelings of the natives of India 
towards us,—an exposition very necessary, I think, because the 
general idea on this subject is so very far from the truth, 

Look at any Indian article in our leading papers, look at our 
egislation in India itself. Do not all proceed on the same assump- 
tion, that the wisdom and justice of our rule are perfect, and that 
the natives of India, though they may object to some parts of our 
system, nevertheless prefer our rule to that of their own princes ; 
that, in fact, they are totally wanting in that pride, common to all 
other nations of the world, pride in their country, in their fore- 
fathers, and in themselves ? 

If an opposite opinion is expressed, the speaker is stared at in 
amazement. ‘* What, prefer oppression, cruelty, disorder, misrule, to 
their opposites!” We harp upon our own justice, and lose sight of 
the fact that there may be and are considerations involving deep 

sentiment which to the native mind compensate largely for the said 
oppression, cruelty, &c., and far outweigh all substantial advan- 
tages of an equitable foreign rule. Did justice alone ever yet 
win affection? Would the Almighty himself be loved for His 
justice alone? Then, again, how does our justice exhibit itself 
in India? In cases between man and man, so far, at any rate, 
as honest intentions go, we are, perhaps, blameless ; but as between 
ourselves and those who stand in our way, in the way of our ex- 
tension of territory or predominance of influence, where is our 
Justice ? 
rather to our generally successful attempts to obtain cessions of 
land and other peaceful modes of acquisition. 

Look, for instance, at the case of the Nizam. 
enormous slice from him (the Ceded Territories), on condition of | 
keeping up a force to protect him from foreign attack and 

domestic disorder. We do neither, but simply make use of the | 
force to keep him in order. We were bound by treaty to assist 
him in asserting his authority in his own dominions, but as soon 
as that treaty was executed we refused to do so, and the Nizam | 
was consequently obliged to keep up an irregular force of his | 
own for the purpose. We grudged him that, took it, kept it at 
his expense, at a cost far exceeding that of a similar strength in 
our own armies, ran him into debt, and compelled him, by actual 
threats of force, to assign us certain districts (the Berars) to pay 
for the keep of this force, so long as he should wish it to be kept | 
up. 





I do not now refer to conquests won by the sword, but | 


. | excuse,—‘‘ pure ignorance.” 
We take an| aa, 


Now, when by good administration the Nizam's Minister is able 
himself to pay the force, and offers to do so—or can do without 
it, and says so—we refuse to give up the districts assigned for its 
maintenance. ‘* What!” say we, “thrust back an unwilling 
people under the feet of their oppressors?” 

But are they an unwilling people? Do they think the Nizam’s 
government oppressive? Are we to do certain wrong for our 
own immediate gain, on pretence of preventing conjectured hard- 
ship to others? ‘The result of our constant ill-treatment of the 
Nizam, from almost our first connection with him until now, has 
been to increase and strengthen the sentiment of his subjects in 
his favour. In no country of the world, so far as I am competent 
to form an opinion, does a more reverential and affectionate regard 
for the ruler prevail. They may cheat him, and in many ways 
oppose him, but at the same time they would, high and low, sooner 
be governed by him than by us. 

Is it very different, by the bye, with the Gaekwar? Did his 
subjects complain of him? What was the nature of the oppres- 
sion proved against him? Was his conduct towards his subjects 
criminal, or was it merely that his administration, in fact, his revenue 
collection, had got into a state of confusion? It would appear to 
have been the latter only, otherwise the Viceroy would not have 
given him time to reform. A period of grace was allowed him. 
The agent of our own Government, Sir Lewis Pelly, reported that 
reform was progressing. Yet before the period has expired our 
Government, not punishing him for an offence for which he has 
been tried, dethrone and banish him for misrule. In other words, 
they, by one act, break their word, and being, from some cause 
or other, unable to sentence the man for the offence for which he 
has been tried, they punish him for another which they had 
previously temporarily condoned! Yet hear the Press chorus, 
‘‘ Substantial justice has been done.” What does that very vague 
phrase mean? Does it not mean simply that an act of gross 
injustice has been perpetrated, in order to arrive at a conclusion 
which the speaker approves? After such examples, what must 
the natives of India think of the justice of our rule? Mind, Iam 
not upholding the Gaekwar; my own personal conviction is that 
he was guilty; nor did I blame the Government for appointing 
the Commission. I took it for granted (like most other people, 
I suppose) that before doing so they had carefully examined the 
evidence, and were convinced of its absolute strength. I merely 
speak with reference to the general principles of justice, which, it 
seems to me, have been violated in this case. But 1 must stop. If 
you think this letter worth publishing, pray do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beech Hill, Haddington, N.B., May 27. G. U. Yue. 





THE COUNTY BRIDGE. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPpERCTATOR.”] 
Srir,—Allow me to make your peace with Mr. Brown ; there is 
no occasion for apology or retractation. ‘The couplet probably is 
a hundred years old. I have quoted it myself for about fifty, but 
not as it was quoted in the House of Commons. 

Though I have not seen the book since I was a boy, I can trust 
my memory to say that ‘Pennant’s Tour in North Wales” 
contains a notice of a bridge bearing this inscription :— 

“Mr. Amersham Fludyer, of his great bounty, 

Built this bridge here,—at the expense of the county.” 
If the Welsh Member had any malice in substituting a name 
which spoils the verse, his shaft was doubtless shot at Bishop 
Browne, whose surrender of Winchester House was the subject of 
|his sneer. In that case, as was said of a learned Judge, be tried 
a joke and reserved the point, for neither the House nor the 
| Bishop found it out. 

The Liverpool wags seem to have been keener-sighted ; but it 
was more likely a blunder, due to Johnson's comprehensive 
The House of Commons no longer 
quotes as it did in my young days, when George III. was King. 
—I am, Sir, &c., D. D. 











POETRY. 
o 
TO “THE ETHEREAL RUSKIN.” 
Tuere lies above our grosser air 
A region of blue heaven fair, 
Too thin a feather’s weight to bear,— 
And there to souls like white snow driven 


From earth's rough waves a rest is given,— 
A harbour locked by lands of heaven 
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Ah, to reach to it! Only one 
Of men I know beneath the sun 
Who to this home of rest has won. 


All shapes of beauty he can see, 
All hues of bright divinity. 
Trust him! He cannot lie to thee! 


For though betwixt dull earth and him 
Such clouds and mists deceptive swim, 
That to his eyes life’s ways look dim ; 
Yet when on high he lifts his gaze, 

He sees the stars’ untroubled ways, 
And the divine of endless days. 


To us this star or that seems bright, 
And oft some headlong meteor’s flight 
Holds for a while our raptured sight. 


But he discerns each noble star ; 
The least is only the most far, 
Whose worlds, may be, the mightiest are. 


He marks not meteors that go by, 
Fired for one moment as they fly ; 
He heeds not, knowing they must die. 


How should he care what men may say, 
Who see no heaven day by day, 
And dream not of his hidden way ? 


He cares not, though they call him mad. 
Yet who would see his fellows glad, 
From sympathy with woe is sad. 


And he is sad, not for himself, 
But for the inhuman lust of peif; 
All knees bowed to one Baal,—Self. 


"Tis vain to preach, and no men know 
The sweetness ’twere with him to go, 
Leaving our beaten life below. 


So like a lovely vine he stands, 
That stretches sympathetic hands, 
To cling with all its thousand bands. 


Yet, though, because no prop be nigh, 
Its yearning tendrils droop and die,— 
It stands, for it is stayed on high. 
R. L. O. 





BOOKS. 


“INTERNATIONAL VANITIES.”* 
WE welcome the republication in a collected form of these Essays, 
which originally appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. The author 
has the happy faculty to discourse in a light and chatty manner, 
with amusing instructiveness, on a variety of topics which it is not 
easy to handle without dryness. Our only criticism against Mr. 
Marshall's workmanship is that he has not done justice to himself 
by selecting a title which fails to express the piquancy of the 
contents of his volume. ‘International Vanities ’’ is a term that has 
too grave and bald a character to be coupled with the suggestion 
of amusing reading. It seems to us that Mr. Marshall would have 
introduced his agreeable Essays more attractively under some 
such designation as the ‘‘ Curiosities of International Vanity.” 
IIabitual readers of Blackwood, no doubt, are well acquainted 
with his almost French talent for the amusing treatment of serious 
subjects, but the general public would hardly be led to anticipate 
from the title selected the amount of entertainment and quaint 
information that is presented in this volume, with a graceful 
absence of ostentation. ‘The accidents of occupation,” says the 
author, ‘‘ lead us sometimes into odd byways, where, in looking 
for one thing, we find another. These chapters are a product of 
this sort of wandering. ‘They have floated to the surface of other 
work, and have been skimmed off it as they rise. With such an 
origin, they can have no pretension to be more than sketches ; 
they do not seek to teach, but simply to draw attention to some 
half-unperceived, yet not unamusing forms of vanity.” The chapters 











* Internationa! Vanities. By Frederic Marsha)!, Author of “ French Home Life.” 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 1875. 





are eight in number, the first being devoted to the consideration, 
of Ceremonial, and the last to Glory, while Forms, Titles, Decora 
tions, Emblems, Diplomatic Privileges, and Alien Laws furnish 
the intermediate text. 

Forms necessarily constitute the basis on which the whole 

superstructure of Diplomatic Ceremonial reposes, and the tyro 
in this science will be bewildered at the varieties of this article 
which have been developed by the ingenuity of international 
practitioners. ‘‘It is possible that we all may know (though pos. 
sibly it is scarcely likely) the exact signification of Bull, Brief, 
and Protocol, of Capitulations and Conclusums, of Exequaturg 
and Concordats ; but how many are there of us who can define, 
for instance, the exact difference between a Rescript and a Prag- 
matic Sanction,—between a Golden Bull and a Placetum Re. 
gium ? or who can tell what is a Verbal Note, a Mémoire, org 
Réversale?” Yet every one of these mysterious puzzles has been 
devised to respond to a particular development of diplomatic 
punctilio, has therefore retained a special significance for those 
versed in this art, and is explained by Mr. Marshall with an air 
of mock gravity that is not a little amusing. It appears, fop 
instance, that the kind of solemn utterance called a Manifesto hag 
to be couched in the first person, but that what is considered ag 
merely a Declaration must perforce be in the third; while the 
subject of the manner in which Sovereigns may correspond with 
each other is surrounded with such ineffable augustness, that 
when authorities approach it, they venture to speak thereof only 
‘‘ with deep reverence” and ‘bated breath. It is no light matten 
whether the Sovereign shall close his letter with or without the 
expression, ‘Sur ce, nous prions Dieu qu'il vous ait en sa sainte 
garde,” for in the former case, it would be a sin of the first mag. 
nitude not to write in the plural ‘all personal pronouns referring 
to the sender or the receiver,” while in the latter ‘the writer 
speaks of himself in the singular,”—a difference involving a dis- 
tinction of no less incalculable, than to outsiders inappreciable, 
consequence. 
Even more intricate is the unravelling of the system of Titles, 
their origin, their distinctive natures, and their relative bearings 
in the schedule of precedency, on all which knotty points Mr, 
Marshall discourses with amusing fullness :-— 


“Titles of dignity are easy to comprehend; they are made up of 
words which indicate a function...... and yet simple as this 
first category of royal substantives appears to be, it includes so many 
various nouns of sovereignty, that it would be difficult to compose an 
absolutely complete enumeration of all shapes of rulership that the 
world has known. ‘Emperor’ naturally heads the catalogue of pride 
aaa ev a and then we get to ‘King,’ the universal king, which has 
lasted from all time in equivalent translations from one Janguage to 
ONO... os Hierarchically the next place belongs to Grand 
Duke, a designation which was originally conceived at Kieff, but 
which was acclimatised in the South in 1569, when Pius V. bestowed 
it on Cosmo di Medici. But though Tuscany was the first non-Roman 
land to own it, Germany only has preserved itas a reigning title, ..... 
We get next to Duke, which ceased to be a sovereign title under Louis 
XII. in France, but of which five examples still exist in Germany; 
notwithstanding all the changes which have taken place there. 
Palatine, Margrave, and Landgrave, which once were titles of independ- 


ent lordships, have all become merged in higher appellations...... 
Margrave is the most ancient of them, Palatine comes next ; Landgrave 
was the last to be created, and the last to disappear...... It was 


invented in 1130 by Louis, third Count of Thuringia, who adopted it in 
order to distinguish himself from the crowd of Counts around him. 
The idea was evidently admired by his colleagues, for Thierry, Count 
of Lower Alsace, appropriated the same denomination seven years 
afterwards, and Albert of Hapsburg, Count of Higher Alsace, followed 
the example in 1186. These were the three real Landgraves, the only 
ones that were recognised as original by the Empire,—all the others were 
imitations.” 

We have seen a Bonaparte assume the Imperial title under singu- 
larly arbitrary circumstances without anything approaching to a 
protest being uttered by any Sovereign, except the Russian Czar. 
It is curious, therefore, that this representative of Privilege should 
himself have acquired his Imperial designation in a manner the 
legitimacy of which was sternly challenged. Originally the 
Muscovite sovereigns styled themselves ‘‘Grand Dukes,” and Ivan 
IV. first had himself proclaimed Czar, a designation rendered in 
Latin documents of an official character into ‘‘ Imperator,” which 
version was indignantly protested against by the august represen- 
tative of the Holy Roman Empire. Great Britain, however; 
addressed Peter the Great as ‘‘ Emperor,” in an official apology for 
some unceremonious treatment to which his Envoy had been ex- 
posed in London; but the more punctilious Courts of France and 
Spain continued to demur, and even down to the accession of 
Catharine the Great would only grant the ‘‘ Majesté Czarienne” 
against what is called in diplomatic terminology a “‘/ettre réversale,” 
by which the Russian Court admitted that the title given ‘‘should 





cause no change in the ceremonial existing between the two 
Courts.” It is nevertheless the fact that the right of the French 
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ign to call himself ‘‘ Majesty” was quite a modern assumption, 
for even in the preliminaries of peace at the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Chancery of the Holy Roman Empire ob- 
stinately persisted in recognising only a Serene Christian King, 
while “Sacred Majesty * was exclusively reserved to the rather 
roughly treated Emperor of Germany. But there is an even more 
involved series of titles than those appertaining to royalty. 
Foreigners often are puzzled to understand the principles which 
regulate our titles of nobility. It is, however, certain that the 
manner in which under the old Monarchy in France titles were 
distributed amongst members of a family is infinitely more puzzling. 
It is a mystery to discover why, in some houses, the heads bore 
designations of inferior rank, and the cadets were dignified with 
the higher style of aristocratic appellation. ‘There we have a 
bewildering heraldic maze, for the clue to which a student would 
have reason to be thankful. The Sire de Coucy, with his familiar 
motto, “Roi ne suis, ne Prince, ne Duc, ne Comte aussi ; je suis 
le Sire de Coucy,” is an intelligible phenomenon, but what can 
possibly be the principle dictating the singular alternative 
adoption in regular succession of the ducal titles of Luynes 
and Chevreuse, so that predecessors and successors never 
have the same designation? Mr. Marshall has omitted to 
enter upon the discussion of this branch of his subject. From 
his intimate knowledge of France, we venture to suggest to him 
that in his next edition he should devote some pages to the 
elucidation of these riddles. They will certainly not be the least 
novel nor the least instructive in his amusing volume, from which 
we must now part, with a strong recommendation of it to every one 
who likes pleasant and quaint reading. In the essays on ‘“‘ Decora- 
tions” and on ‘‘ Emblems” most persons will meet with odd bits of 
curiosity, while under the heading of ‘‘Alien Laws” the author goes 
in his entertaining method into matter of a really grave character, 
and understands how to communicate ideas on the subject which 
are not undeserving the consideration of the more serious class 
of readers. 


Sovere 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR 'THE PEOPLE.* 
Tue great success which has attended the Cambridge scheme of 
lectures on Political Economy and Literature in the manufacturing 
towns of the Midland districts is very encouraging to those who 
wish well to the cause of popular education. The endeavour to 
bring the resources of our national Universities to bear upon 
the educational needs of the artisans and workmen of our 
large towns is certainly a step in the direction of a 
really popular scheme of University reform. We are well 
aware that there are those among the higher members of the 
Universities who regard this movement with suspicion, deprecating 
its direction as entirely contrary to the true idea of University 
action. It is not that these gentlemen do not wish to encourage 
any efforts at University reform at all (in many cases, it is exactly 
the reverse), but that they are anxious that such efforts should 
take an entirely different direction to that of extending the exist- 
ing educational machinery to as large a number of persons as 
possible. ‘Their idea of University reform appears to be 
altogether confined to such schemes as appear likely to give 
greater facilities and higher remuncration to those who 
resort to the Universities for the purpose of prosecuting origi- 
nal inves'igation and scientific research. That the endowment 
of research should be a prominent feature in the University 
system, and that increase of efficiency on what may be called the 
mere grammar-school sides of University teaching, should not be 
too greatly encouraged, is reasonable enough. ‘That the funds of 
the University should be wasted on the mere extension of the 
present system of rudimentary teaching, should certainly not be 
desired by any one. 
elementary knowledge on the part of boys who, from one 
cause or another, have neglected to make use of such oppor- 
tunities of gaining the rudiments of education, which the 
wealth of their parents, aided in many cases by benefactions in- 
tended by their original founders for a quite different class, could 
procure, and the utilisation of University machinery for the spread 
of common knowledge among the many who have had no such 
Opportunities, there appears to us to be a vast difference. Indeed, 
we suppose that no principle of reform in the distribution of Uni- 
versity funds could be adopted which should be more in accordance 
with the original intention of the majority of ancient benefactors, 
than a principle which recognised the necessity of diverting a 
portion at least of the University resources into purely popular 
educational channels. 





* University Extension. Report presented to the Syndicate for conducting Lec- 
tures in Popular Places. By the Rev. W. Moore Ede, B.A., St. John’s College. 





| 
But between the encouragement of purely | 


‘ 


That the present scheme should be one for adult education, and 
for the education primarily of working-men, is another coincidence: 
which falls in curiously enough with the original idea of popular 
education in England. The late Professor Maurice, in his 
Lectures on Learning and Working (introductory to the establish- 
ment of the Working Men’s College), has brought out very clearly 
this characteristic of early English education. He pointed out 
that whether we look at the schools which grew up in England 
after its conversion to Christianity, or to the catechetical 
training of Charlemagne and his Court by Alcuin, or to the 
Saxon discipline of Alfred, or to the Latin culture of the Norman 
monasteries, or to the universities in the twelfth century, or even to 
the same universities in the thirteenth century, when they had 
submitted to the Mendicant Orders, or again in the fourteenth 
century, when colleges were growing up as a substitute for cloister 
life, it would be evident that it was adult and not juvenile education 
which was always the main feature. In due time, of course, 
grammar-schools, as we know, began to be established. These,. 
however, at first were entirely in connection with colleges, although 
gradually assuming an independent importance. There is an in- 
teresting letter quoted by Mr. Maurice, from Lord Bacon to King 
James, with regard to the establishment of one of these grammar- 
schools (that of Charterhouse, by Christopher Sutton) which con- 
tains observations not altogether unworthy, we think, of the 
consideration of our University authorities at the present day :— 

“T wish,” writes Lord Bacon, “that on this point Mr. Sutton’s inten- 
tions were exalted a degree; that that which he meant for teachers of 
children, your Majesty should make for teachers of men; wherein it 
hath been my ancient opinion and observation that in the Universities 
of this realm, which I take to be of the best-endowed Universities of 
Europe, there is nothing more wanting towards the flourishing state of 
learning than the honourable and plentiful salaries of Readers in arts 
and professions. For if the principal Readers, through the meanness of 
their entertainment, be but men of suporficial learning, and that they 
shall take their place but in passage, it will make the mass of sciences 
want the chief and solid dimension, which is depth, and to become but 
pretty and compendious habits of practice.” 

Although science-teaching at the Universities has advanced some- 
what since Lord Bacon's day, yet there are those who have most 
right to speak in this matter who will echo his fear lest our modern 
science-teaching should “ become but pretty and compendious 
habits of practice,” and are not slow to declare their opinion that 
of real intellectual discipline, to be gained at least by average men, 
either at Oxford or Cambridge, the amount is lamentably small. In 
the opinion of the average Cambridge tutor, no doubt it would be 
the extreme of heterodoxy to call in question the beneficial result of 
the system of intellectual training which culminates once a year 
in the mathematical tripos. To him the system is unassailable, by 
the mere fact of its having given him his own position, and it 
does not occur to him that ‘‘the honourable and plentiful salaries 
of Readers in arts of the best-endowed Universities of Europe” 
can hardly be said to have fulfilled their founders’ intentions, when 
they have produced a set of men whose highest conceptions of 
mathematical science seem to be satisfied by the concoction of 
ingenious symbolical riddles capable of being set in the ‘* Problem 
Paper” of the next examination, or even afforded a convenient 
subvention for the early briefless years of young men who prefer 
the Bar to other pursuits involving less preparatory expense. 

It is, of course, quite evident that for keeping up the love 
of original research, or encouraging scientific investigation, 
| the extension of University teaching to the working-men of our 
| manufacturing towns is likely to do little. On the other hand, as 
/astep in the direction of a scheme of University reform which 
shall really bring within reach of the mass of the people those 
national resources from which, at present, they are almost entirely 
cut off, we cannot but regard this movement as most important. 

From the report which Mr. Moore Ede has lately presented to 
the Cambridge Syndicate, and which the Vice-Chancellor con- 
siders ‘sufliciently interesting to warrant his publishing it, which 
| he does, however, without in any way expressing an opinion as to 

the suggestions offered,” we gather that the scheme has already 
,been adopted in four of the large manufacturing towns 
/of the Midland district. At Nottingham, the total num- 
ber of tickets sold for the two courses of lectures on Poli- 
tical Economy and English Literature was 761, at Derby 410, 
at Leicester 406, and at Lincoln 552. At Sheffield, which has 
_adopted the scheme since the time embraced by Mr. Moore Ede's 
report, we understand that the number considerably exceeded a 
‘thousand. ‘The lectures on Political Economy had the warm sup- 
| port of the ‘Trades’ Union Council, and a considerable proportion 
‘of working-men attended that course. It is stated that the Scis- 
| sors-grinders’ Union has resolved to purchase tickets for the 
| Political Economy lectures and classes, next session, for all the 
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youths in their trade between the ages of 18 and 21. Asa proof 
of the value which the students themselves put upon the lectures, 
we may, in conclusion, quote the following remarks from Mr. 
Eda’s report :— 


“ Many have expressed the immense benefit they have derived from 
the instruction received at the University lectures; one. wrote to the 
effect that he would rather ‘ have a term at Cambridge than a princely 
fortune ;’ another, a lady, said she ‘had never in any study learnt the 
art of thinking so well;’ another, a working-man, remarked, ‘ Don’t it 
open a fellow’s head just!’ And that expression of his conveyed the 
feeling of many of the students. Indeed, the evening lectures do open 
up to the audience many new lines of thought, and above all, teach 
them the difference between thorough knowledge and a mere smattering. 
+ + «.. » Laminformed on good authority that in the large Subscription 
Library at Nottingham, which is made use of by most of the well-to-do 
people of that town, the demand for books on history, political economy, 
and other subjects taught by the University lecturers, has very greatly 
increased, and the demand for novels proportionately diminished. The 
same holds good in the library at the Mechanics’ Institute...... 
Another sign of the value the students set upon the scheme is to be 
found in the trouble they take to answer the questions set. Week after 
week many of them devote much of their leisure time to writing their 
answers, and when one looks over the frequently ill-spelt sheet, the 
formation of the letters tells that the hands which have guided the pens 
are but little accustomed to such a task, and it becomes difficult to mark 
as wrong that which one knows has cost so much toil and trouble.” 


In cordially recommending Mr. Moore Ede’s Report to the 
attention of our readers, we cannot refrain from expressing our 
sympathy with him in his belief that ‘‘ University extension has a 
great future before it.” 





THREE FEATHERS.* 
We come to our task with a most dejected mien, feeling like a 
whipped hound, or, to employ an illustration that puts us ina 
more dignified position—for, after all, we are not to blame, 
though we feel as if we were—as Henry IV. must have felt when 
he endorsed the sentence of the Chief Justice on Harry Madcap. 
But justice must be done all the more rigorously on favourites, 
and the truth is that Mr, Black has made a sad step backwards. 
What inspiration could he hope from such a sorry title for his 
book as the emblem of the Prince of Wales, only because the 
Prince of Wales is Duke of Cornwall, and Cornwall is the scene 
of his story? Titles are indeed becoming worse than useless as sug- 
gestive of the contents of abook. If inn signboards will do, ‘‘ The 
Royal Arms,” or ‘*The Lion and the Unicorn,” or ‘The Union 
Jack” would have been as much to the purpose, since Cornwall 
isin the British dominions. ‘This is, however, a trifle ; neverthe- 
less, why should not so clever a writer epitomise the whole 
story in the title, as he did in the Princess of Thulé? 
To what are we to attribute this undeniable falling-off? 
Can it be that Mr. Black has been spoilt with praise? If so, we 
are amongst those who are responsible, but how are we to know 
when an author will be benefited by encouragement and when by 
a snub? We can but speak the truth. Or perhaps he requires 
the cold northern clime to brace his powers, and the bright sum- 
mer air of the Western Isles to clear his mental eyesight and 
spiritual nature; and that Cornwall was too foggy in winter and 
too relaxing in summer to suit so sensitive an organisation. Or, 
more likely still, he divines accurately the simple, transparent nature 
of the Highland girl that he pictured with such delicate fidelity, 
and is at fault when he attempts to delineate the union, that is so 
rare, between the shy and loving and the guiding and ruling spirit 
supposed to meet in the character of Wenna Rosewarne. But 
Wenna, as we read her, is not this union of power and sweetness | 
that Mr. Black means her to be. She has no knowledge of her- | 
self,—a want that is the invariable source of moral weakness, 
unless its place be supplied by high and pure impulse, waited | 
upon by simplicity and directness of purpose. Wenna is a 
thinking, reasoning being, without the data that thought and | 
reason want to make action beautiful, namely, a knowledge of her | 


| 


| 
| 


own nature and capacity. She seems to us a nice, unselfish, unwise, 
preachy girl; a very ordinary type of good little person, under the 
Law rather than the Gospel, one who seldom knows her own mind, | 
and who, when she does catch a glimpse of it, has to aid her only 
what we may call the conscientious form of moral courage, which | 
nerves her to keep the road she is going because she has taken it | 
and because it is a disagreeable road, and therefore in spite of 
what it leads to; and has not the true, intelligent courage that | 
looks boldly abont for the really right road before it is too late, | 
and can accept the temporary pain for others which the change of | 
direction may bring. The influence she obtains over every one— | 
and of which we are tired to death, for can there be a greater bore | 





* Three Feathers. In 3 vols. By William Black. London Sampson Low, Marston, | 
Low, and Searle. | 


than a person always right, and always quoted, and alwayg 
looked to and relied on by everybody ?—is natural enough ; it ig 
that of a practical person who has no scruple in speaking her mind, 
and who enforces her opinions by unselfish example, aided, perha 
by the beauty of a pair of gentle brown eyes; but hers is not the 
power of Sheila, who never thought of influence, but who, attracted 
by the clear spiritual light that shone from a nature where impulse 
was pure and high, and will gentle but resolute. And in detail 
we think Wenna a failure; the simplicity with which she chatterg 
to the birds and flowers in her walks, even when others are by, 
savours rather of the artificial childlikeness of the gushing spinster 
and her candour is sometimes rude, and her language occasionally 
leans towards slang; and effusiveness, and rudeness, and slang 
are not quite consistent with the shy and considerate mentor we 
are told she is. Nothing, too, can be more ludicrously opposed 
to all her antecedents and all her characteristics than her selfish 
outbreak when a child is drowning, because her stalwart loyer— 
an athlete, and a master in all country exercises—jumps in to the 
rescue. It is an incident very clumsily invented to reveal Wenna’s 
real feelings, but it is a monstrous artistic blunder, even more 
glaring than the episode of the elopement, startlingly absurd ag 
that is, and weakly futile as is the upshot of the attempt. 

But our discontent does not end here. We don’t like any of the 
subsidiary characters much; indeed Trelyon is the only one we like 
at all. He is manly and faithful, but decidedly a bully, and takeg 
a bully’s way to obtain an end which, we agree with him, it was 
absolutely right should be obtained. But this is all we can say 
for this handsome piece of aristocratic flesh and blood. Roscorla 
is a very small-minded, but a reasonable, and eminently sober and 
respectable individual of fifty years of age ; and we should have 
thought him a very clever picture of that type of man, if he had 
not, with little fidelity to probability at his mature years, become 
cruel and vindictive, and what is still less likely, developed a taste 
for fast club life, as fastness is practised by elderly-gentlemen 
sinners. The only other characters that call for notice are 
Trelyon’s mother—a very slight, but rather clever picture of a 
sentimental religionist—and Wenna’s sister, a handsome, undisci- 
plined, reckless, self-willed and impertinent, but affectionate tom- 
boy. Everybody, except Treylon’s nerveless mother, and not 
excepting Wenna, is more or less rough and rude ; they call each 
other names, as ‘‘ you booby,” ‘old fool,” &c., speak of people 
as ‘*‘ beasts,” order each other not to get into tempers, and 
generally patronise emphatic and uncompromising forms of speech ; 
and there is not one single ordinary well-behaved, well-educated 
lady or gentleman in the whole story. 

Nor is our disappointment with the people all. Mr. Black 
has been so wrapped up in the love-affairs of his Devonshire 
heroine and Cornish heroes, that he has had almost no thought 
for the sea-coast scenery which he loves so well and describes so 
exquisitely. When it has come into the story, bis hand has 
touched it with almost its old delicacy, but, compared with the 
pictures to which Mr. Black has accustomed us, it has been only 
a touch, and nothing more; and perhaps the highest inspiration 





is wanting that was awakened by the solitariness and sadness 
which seem to brood over the lonely islands of the distant North, 
and by the solemn strangeness of the summer twilights that in 
midnight stillness brighten into dawn. But we are not ungrateful 
for the sketches we do get, from time to time, when Trelyon 





| 


drives his lady-love and her friends about, with his mother’s 
horses in his mother’s phaeton, to various romantic spots on the 
Cornish coast. We have pictures at the Land’s End, at Penzance, 
at Tintagel, on the Tavy, and at the little imaginary village 
where they all live, in winter and summer, storm and sunshine; 
and though they seem few enough to read, they are too numerous 
to extract, and we must be content with a very few. We will 
begin with the scene of our story in summer :— 

“Over there was the sea—a fair summer sea; and down into the 
south-west stretched a tall line of cliff, black, precipitous, and jagged, 


| around the base of which even this blue sea was churned into seething 


masses of white. Close by was a church; and the very gravestones 
were propped up, so that they should withstand the force of the gales 
that sweep over those windy plains. She went across the uplands, and 
passed down to a narrow neck of rock, which connected with the main- 
land a huge projecting promontory, on the summit of which was a square 
and strongly built tower. On both sides of this ledge of rock the sea 
from below passed into narrow channels, and roared into gigantic caves ; 
but when once you had ascended again to the summit of the tall pro- 
jecting cliff, the distance softened the sound into a low, continuous 
murmur, and the motion of the waves beneath you was only visible in 
the presence of that white foam where the black cliffs met the blue sea. 


| She went out pretty nearly to the verge of the cliff, where the close, 


short, wind-swept sea-grass gave way to immense and ragged masses of 
rock, descending sheer into the waves below; and here she sat down, 
and took out a book, and began to read.” 
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But,— 
« Bglosilyan in winter time is a very different place from the 
‘van of the happy summer months. The wild coast is sombre 
The uplands are windy, and bleak, and bare. There is 
ng plain of blue lying around the land, but a dark and cheerless 
ls in the night time as it beats on the mighty walls of 
plack rock. It is rather a relief, indeed—to break the mournful silence 
of those projecting cliffs and untenanted bays—when the heavens are 
shaken with a storm, and when the gigantic waves wash into the small 
harbour, so that the coasters seeking shelter there have to be scuttled 
and temporarily sunk in order to save them. Then there are the fierce 
rains, to guard against which the seaward-looking houses have been 
faced with slate; and the gardens get dank and wet, and the ways are 
full of mire, and no one dares venture out on the slippery cliffs.” 
Now we will peep at the Land’s End -— 
«They clambered down the slopes, and went out among the huge 
blocks of weather-worn granite, many of which were brilliant with grey, 
een, and orange lichens. There was a low and thunderous noise in 
the air; far below them, calm and fine as the day was, the summer sea 
dashed and roared into gigantic caverns, while the white foam floated 
out again on the troubled waves. Could anything have been more 
ical than the colours of the sea—its luminous greens, its rich 
arples, its brilliant blues, lying in long swathes on the apparently 
motionless surface? It was only the seething white beneath their feet, 
and the hoarse thunder along the coast, that told of the force of this 
gsummer-like sea; for the rest the picture was light, and calm, and 
beautiful. Out there the black rocks basked in the sunlight, the big 
skarts standing on their ledges, not moving afeather. A small steamer 
was slowly making for the island further out, where a lighthouse stood. 
And far away beyond these, on the remote horizon, the Scilly Isles lay 
like a low bank of yellow fog, under the pale blue skies,” 


One more extract about the neighbourhood of beautiful Penzance, 
and we have done, with a fervent hope that Mr. Black may resume 
his unrivalled scenery-painting, and recover his power of drawing 
character also :-— 


“She remembered the rough and lonely road leading up sharp hills 
and getting down into valleys again; the masses of ferns and wild 
flowers by the stone walls; the wild and undulating country, with its 
stretches of yellow furze, its clumps of trees, and its huge blocks of 
grey granite. She remembered their passing into a curious little valley, 
densely wooded, the winding path of which was not well fitted for a 
broad carriage and a pair of horses. They had to watch the boughs 
and branches as they jolted by. The sun was warm among the foliage ; 
there was a resinous scent of ferns about. By-and-by the valley 
abruptly opened on a wide and beautiful picture. Lamorna Cove lay 
before them, and a cold fresh breeze came in from the sea. Here the 
world seemed to cease suddenly. All around them were huge rocks, 
and wild flowers, and trees; and far up there on their left rose a hill of 
granite, burning red with the sunset; but down below them the strange 
little harbour was in shadow, and the sea beyond, catching nothing of 
the glow in the west, was grey, and mystic, and silent. Nota ship was 
visible on that pale plain; no human being could be seen about the stone 
quays and the cottages; it seemed as if they had come to the end of 
the world, and were its last inhabitants. All these things Wenna thought 
of in after days, until the odd and plain little harbour of Lamorna and 
its rocks and bushes and slopes of granite seemed to be some bit of fairy- 
land, steeped in the rich hues of the sunset, and yet ethereal, distant, 
and unrecoverable.” 


no shini 
sea, that how 


CANON RYLE’S ‘KNOTS’ NOT UNTIED.* 
From the evening on which Mr. Ryle advocated from the plat- 
form in St. James’s Hall the relaxation of the Rubrie which 
prescribes the repetition on certain days of the Athanasian Creed, 
he has been regarded both by Churchmen and by outsiders with 
arespect which led us to open the present volume with con- 
siderable expectations. And all the more, that the author has 
entitled his work, Knots Untied. In St. James's Hall, no speaker 
was more frank or more liberal than he was in giving expression 
to the conviction of the extreme desirableness of ceasing to in- 





clude the cursing symbol among the ‘“ regulation” services of 

our Church. ‘This was one knot which, with great fervour and 

some appreciable eloquence, he professed his anxiety to louse 

from off the spoken ritual of clergy and laity. And our| 
hope was that in the series of essays now before us, Mr. 
Ryle was going to impart the secret by means of which Evangeli- 

cals, like himself, might be enabled to hold the faith inherited | 
from their fathers, in its substance, while they were fully alive to | 
the fact that these fathers were, after all, men whose mere opinions | 
about any of the great ‘Truths of Revelation must be submitted | 
to a higher tribunal, that of Christ himself and his Apostles. 

But this knot Mr. Ryle has not untied. 

tighter. Mr. Ryle is, of course, a Protestant of the Protestants, | 
and in nearly all that he advances in the interests of Scripture anc 
private judgment against the claims of traditional authority, we | 
are more or less at one with him. There can, again, be no ques- | 
tion whatever in the mind of any unprejudiced person that the | 
whole teaching of the English Reformers—we do not say of the 

later portion of the Church Catechism—on the subject of the 


He has rather tied it | 





* Knots Untied, being Plain Statements on Disputed Points in Religion from the 
p —toweh of an Evangelical Churchman, By Rey.J. O. Byle, M.A, London: W. 
0. 


Eucharist is distinctly anti-Roman and anti-Ritualistic ; and the 
catena of authorities which Mr. Ryle produces is, to us, demon- 
strative of the fact. In justice, however, it has to be added 
that all the great Reformers, Calvin included, with the soli- 
tary exception of Zwingle, believed, so to speak, in baptismal 
regeneration, and Mr. Ryle has not succeeded in untying this 
knot. He does not, so far as we can gather from his pages, allow 
its full value to the circumstance that the formularies of the 
Church on the subject of baptism are as unmistakably High- 
Church as they are unmistakably Low Church on the subject of 
the Lord’s Supper. And in consideration of this divergent utter- 
ance of the Church, it seems to us that Mr. Ryle, if true to the 
principles he proclaimed in St. James's Hall, should have said, 
what he does not say, that ceteris paribus, it is just as legitimate 
for a High Churchman to read his own convictions into the Low- 
Church Eucharistic portion of the Prayer-book as, by law, it has 
been declared admissible for a Low Churchman to read his own 
opinions into the confessedly High-Church language of the 
Baptismal Service. 

Mr. Ryle, no doubt, repeatedly in the present volume disclaims 
the imputation of intolerance. He would live and let live, but 
he does not seem to perceive that the English Churchman who 
publishes a doctrine respecting the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper identical with that of Martin Luther—and we suppose 
Mr. Ryle would not doubt, save in this particular question, 
Luther's Protestantism—may be just as honest and loyal to the 
Church as the clergyman who Sunday after Sunday thanks God 
for the regeneration of all baptised infants, and yet in his heart 
believes that only elect infants are truly regenerated at the 
baptismal font. Of course, Mr. Ryle would make answer to this 
observation by saying that he would not object to any mere 
doctrine about the Lord’s Supper, if the holder or teacher of it 
were content to hold or teach it as a matter of opinion, but that, 
in present circumstances, a certain conception of the nature of 
this Sacrament is specially promulgated as an article of faith 
binding on all Christians ; and, moreover, that this conception is 
associated with a completed system of sacerdotal authority and 
regulation, which at once interferes with the rights and 
liberties of the individual soul, and usurps the unique claims of 
Christ as the immediate life and light of men. As journalists, 
attached cordially to the teaching and spirit of the Reformation, 
we agree with Mr. Ryle in deploring and deprecating any re- 
actionary hierarchical movement amongst the clergy of the 
Established Church ; but if the Church is to remain the Church 
of the whole nation, she must be an association inclusive of all 
Englishmen who prefer unity to variety, which is freedom, to 
uniformity without comprehension, which is either Papal or 
Puritan sectarianism. Doubtless, like the great functionary of 
Charles Dickens, we ‘‘must draw the line somewhere,” but we 
must be careful not to lower our gate of admission to such a 
standard that it would hinder the entrance among us of a man 
like Luther. Quite true, Mr. Ryle will rejoin, but Luther had 
no taint of Popery remaining in him. He did not believe in 
apostolic succession, in the confessional, in priestly absolution. 
He believed in consubstantiation, not because of any magical 
power lodged in the hands of a caste to effect the mysterious trans- 
formation of the bread and wine, but because of the words of 
Christ himself, which he held to be abidingly operative. We can 
only reply, Christ is not divided, The High-Church party only claims 
to be the witness of the past; the Broad-Church inquirers, for 
they are not a party, least of all claim infallibility for themselves ; 
the Low Church may logically ascribe infallibility only to the Bible, 
and not to human interpretations of it. All the sections of the 
Church are consequently logically bound to bow at the name of 
Jesus, to ascribe infallibility alone to Him; and if the situation is 
recognised, all are committed to the duty of seeking for more 
light, otherwise they underlie that assumption of ‘knowing as 
they ought to know,” which St. Paul pronounces to be so fatal 
to the spiritual welfare of the soul. This being the case, our 


| advice would be,—let no man judge another man, but let each 


try to be his best and to do his best, not ‘leaning to his own 
understanding,” but looking for further discoveries continually, to 
the only light which truly lightens man who comes into God's 
world, and the results would be such as we have not hitherto 
realised. 

Unfortunately, the Church has been continually prone to look 
backward, instead of looking forward,—little profiting by the 
statement that Lot’s wife, on looking back, became a pillar of 
salt. The Evangelicalas much as the High Churchman looks back, 
and both are tempted to indulge in the belief that the secrets 
of the divine providence and discipline are exhausted, and to 
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. . . . UE: 
exhaust themselves, losing all hope the while of progress, in the con- | does his very utmost to take care that he and his work well up to ogy 
flicting endeavours to reinstate themselves—an attempt in strict nga ig om Sal oe me stimates is absolutely necessary, if wo 
logic quite impossible—in the attitude of a past and consequently ee ee ee 
less developed generation. The knot which Mr. Ryle should 
have tried to untie here he has perhaps altogether failed to recog- 
nise as existing, and that is how to allow the beliefs of past 
generations to partly stand and partly disappear before the| ‘How little do even the most intelligent people at home who hays 
advancing light of the ‘‘ many things” which the Spirit of Christ | 2°t made a special study of India at all realise what an enormous 

~ . country it is! I have just been reading an article, obviously by a 
has to say to the Churches. But Mr. Ryle is not alone at fault of sense and ability, from which it is clear that he believes the onan 
here, and the Establishment must fall to pieces, unless the regre- | subject in India at this moment to be the Bengal famine. I landed 
sentatives of the three elements within her pale accredit each | twenty-soven days ago, yet I have hardly heard it named. . . . . . The 
other with the same honesty of purpose, the same transcendent pense st ped seg Pon, sel nag hes ental & the 
aim that Christ may increase, whatever becomes of their respective | ing others jae toe saad inte the shade” : _ 
shibboleths. Only, as we have said, the Broad-Church teachers 

nave we aaabetet. ‘ They euly betiove that as the ages develope, Europe west of the Vistula, contains nearly double the popula. 
Christ and the individual soul must be more and more. . ; ; ee 
To tl tyi f this k f “we hich shall tion, and is four times as much divided by language, they would 
a ee ae SAS SES CONS SE TOF to alls to begin to learn the elementary data of Indian political 
embrace all Englishmen who are loyal to the idea of a National speculation Mr. G. P. Badger’s article on Mohammedanj 
Cres Ne: Ryle brings no help whatever. Le only can reiterate | or rather on Mr. R. B. Smith's lectures upon that subject, strike 
pe tis we hone peraguechrniclarnts. dpa rie am ¢ . ned "| us, coming from such an authority, as unexpectedly thin. Mr. 
. eat wea — pie -. peencate as a oa “ Poe . eh Smith, for example, shrinks from the effort to explain the causes 
oe oe matnene. cde a matter o act, there | oF the success of Mohammed's doctrine, and Mr. Badger endea- 
is little to choose between the respective assumptions of Mr. Ryle 
and the High Churchmen on whom he looks with so much alarm. je phe : : , , es 
: : ‘It is not within a reviewer’s province to supplement his treatise, 
For both he — his opponents labour under the great difficulty nevertheless, the importance of the subject prompts me to do so. In the 
that they deny present light. That is not the case with such a theory | first place, then, the Muslim formula, ‘There is no god but God, and 
of spiritual illumination as is entertained by legitimate Quakers | Muhammad is the Apostle of God,’ has this advantage over the Christian, 


and by Dr. Newman, But Mr. Ryle and the High Churchman, | ¢specially with barbarous or half-civilised races, that it is far more 
simple, is easier to be learnt, and conveys in one utterance all that is 


pure and simple, are alike committed to the guidance of the light necessary to be believed in order to salvation. The Now Testament is 
of other days,—both alike giving their adherence to opinions | not wanting in similar brief symbols, e.g., ‘This is life eternal that they 
which they mainly, if not solely, accept because somebody, in | might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
other times, held them to be heaven-descended. Of course, that a | bast sent;” or Acts xvii. 31. The exigencies of Christianity, which in 
: A : Christendom have led to metaphysical amplifications of these summary 
certain notion, or code of beliefs, has been held by any human professions of faith, have placed a sorious difficulty in the way of mis. 
soul, or society, is a great reason for inquiring into its nature or | sionaries to non-Christian peoples, who are incapable at the outset of 


validity, but it is no reason at all for giving it a reception as ulti- | apprehending complex truths, and find it difficult even to retain them 
in memory, to say nothing of other rigorous but salutary conditions 


mately (rue. To affirm the contrary, would be to say that Coper- attached to induction into the Church. A still more potent reason is the 
nicus, Kepler, and Newton were physical heretics, because they so | fact that Christianity inculcates a far higher morality than the Karan, 
violently controverted the beliefs of many previous centuries. and makes heaven the final reward, not of the bare professors of its 

We are afraid, however, that the office of mediator will be | tenets, but of the truly penitent,and those who love as well as fear God.” 
refused by both by Mr. Ryle and the High Churchman, until they | That these are among the reasons of the spread of Mohammedanism 
both thoroughly recognise that in a progressive world, Christ, who | may be admitted, but surely Mr. Badger forgets the strongest 
is the truth, could only give promise of a widely expansive de-| reason of all. Mohammedanism, like Christianity, preaches 
velopment, and that neither Low Churchman nor High Churchman | equality of rights, and Mohammedans, unlike Christians, act up 
is yet prepared to believe that Christ is more, infinitely more, than | to their creed. The Faith opened a career to all talents. From the 
all our systems, Biblical or traditional. On the very prosaic plane of | day when the Prophet made his negro slave a Commander-in- 
the Religious Worship Bill, matters of detail between Evangelicals | Chief, every post in the Mussulman world has been open to every 
and Ritualists must be settled; but it is surely very lamentable | Mohammedan, irrespective of birth, colour, or pecuniary means, 
that after eighteen centuries of Christian civilisation and culture | not in theory only, but in practice, till men still living can 
men should still be found attaching great importance to rites and | remember when Ibrahim Pacha, grandson of a tobacconist, was 
opinions which, as compared with “charity,” St. Paul would have | within a single step of the throne of the Khalifs. In India, 
characterised as the doings of children and the thinkings of | undoubtedly, where the creed spreads so rapidly as to be a 
children. | danger, this is its first attraction. Mr. Orby Shipley, 
in an essay on the Public Worship Regulation Act, which 
comes into operation in July, sets forth at great length the reasons 





An engineer’s business is to tell the truth to his employers, and 
leave them to ensure or neglect secrecy, as they please, Our 
second note is a remark which can never be repeated too often :_ 


If Englishmen would only remember that India is as large ag 





vours to supply the hiatus thus :-— 








We are sorry to have no higher opinion to record touching Mr. 
Ryle’s plain-spoken volume of essays, but we are obliged to ask 
bim which of the many things which he regards as fundamentals, | Which induce him to urge the clergy to refuse to obey the law. 
such as original sin, the inspiration of the whole Scriptures, im- | These reasons, though repeated over and over again in different 
puted righteousness, the obligation of the Mosaic Sabbath, or the | words, all reduce themselves to one,—that the Act destroys the 
belief in everlasting damnation, is the one thing which Mary of | grand principle that ecclesiastical laws are to be administered by 
| ecclesiastical judges alone, and is therefore an abrogation of the 
{2525 | spiritual rights of the Church. Mr. Orby Shipley argues at great 

| length to prove this proposition, but he seems to us to a great 
SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. / extent to waste his breath. Does anybody seriously deny it, 
Tue Contemporary this month is full of papers noteworthy either | or deny either that since the Reformation it has always 
for themselves or for their writers’ names, or—as in the case of been so,—that the Church has always been subject to the 
the article on the Prince Consort—for the unusual knowledge | authority of a lay Parliament? No doubt there was a time 
of the rumoured author. Among the second class we must still | when the presence of the Spiritual Peers was held essential 
place Mr. Grant Duff's “‘ Notes of an Indian Journey,” which ; to an Act, but when they were present their vote was constantly 
strike us as quite unworthy alike of his abilities and reputation. | over - ridden by that of their lay brethren, while the 
They are the merest jottings, and recall nothing so vividly as the | judgment of Ecclesiastical Courts has always been subject in 
worst pages of Dr. Livingstone’s diaries. We can find in the| one form or another to an appeal to the Crown. We 
whole eighteen pages nothing deserving of note except Mr. Grant | dislike the Act as much as Mr. Shipley does, but it is no unprece- 
Duff's admission that words cannot describe the Taj, the second, dented interference with the Church, and does not on English 
if not the first, structure for beauty in the world, and nothing for | Church principles justify secession. The lay Judges do not make 
extract except these two sentences. ‘The first is a plausible, though | the law; they are only to state what the law is. If Mr. Orby 
imperfect excuse for the Indian engincers’ trick of submitting | Shipley really intends to advise secession, he should wait for the 
sanguine estimates .— | action of the Court, and secede in protest against a heresy, and 

“TI heard a point bearing on the endless controversy about Indian | not on behalf of an idea which no English layman will accept, the 
public works more forcibly stated than hitherto, ‘It is all very well,’ | right of the sacerdotal Order to remain in a State-paid Church, 


said one of my fellow-travellers, ‘for people at home to say, * Don’t | : i i i 

: F ” Z 5 ee 4 > exe : § s rtain 
make sanguine estimates ;” but suppose we don’t make sanguine osti- | ¥¢t be exempt from State control We are not quite ce 
mates, what happens? By no possibility can we keep the amount of | Whether it is secession that he advises, but it is difficult to attach 
our estimates secret. It gets out, and then every native subordinate | any other definite meaning to his final summary :— 


Bethany had elected as her portion in eternal life ? 
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ee : 

«This question must now be answered. The reader will remember 
pat one line of argument, the practical, has alone been followed in the | 
t sent paper. If only a portion of what has been urged against the | 
Ko be maintained, there can be no doubt of the reply which 


t can “ : 
whe As no valid objection can be raised against the argu- 


must be given. * “ae ; : 
ment in its main features, any difference of opinion on minor points | 


ay be ignored. On this broad basis the writer takes his stand, 
Shother as Churchman or as citizen. In the latter position he sees | 
that the State has practically abolished the legal jurisdiction of the 
English Episcopate which the Bishops have enjoyed, with the consent 
of the law, from time immemorial. In the former, he believes that the 
Church has thereby been practically deprived of rights, the exercise of 
which are essential to a full adherence to the first principles of the | 
Christian faith. Both positions are combined in the case of a clergy- | 
man of the Established Church. He is forced, as a matter of conscience, | 
to form an opinion and to come toa decision. As the question ultimately 
resolves itself into one of obedience to God or man, the writer can only, 
with much diffidence, yet with all earnestness, make answer that,—We 
cannot recognise the new Judge, we ought not to obey the New Court, 
created by the authority of the Public Worship Regulation Act.” 

Every one should read the anonymous paper in the Fortnightly 
on what we could have done for France or Belgium, if only to 
see all that can be said on the weakness of this country for 
operations on the Continent. The writer believes that Great 
Britain could accomplish nothing in the field from want of num- 
bers, forgetting, we think, what a spear-head a British corps 
darmée would make to any Continental army, except perhaps 
the German; and that the only fortification we could hope 
to defend effectually would be Antwerp, and even there we should 
be beaten :— 

«The French once wholly or nearly crushed, Germany could take its 
own line as to Belgium. Her Generals would be too wise to break their 
men’s heads against the works of Antwerp, occupied by a hundred 
thousand soldiers at least, nearly half of them English. They would 
simply oceupy the whole kingdom up to within gunshot of the fortress; 
dispose the chief part of the force thus used so as to check any sudden 
issue from it; and then trust to the sure effects of time, and live on 


the country.” 

That is just what we should question. Fifty thousand English- 
men in a fortress like Antwerp, with the sea for a base, would, if 
we read our history aright, compel either Germany or France to 
make an effort for its capture, which, within twelve months, 
would overstrain either State, and enable every enemy it 
possesses, assisted by English money, to bring their armies into 
the field. ‘That we ought to be able to do much more than this 
is true, but this is not nothing. Mr. Lewis Carroll, one of the 
most delicate humourists of whom England can boast, contri- 
butes a reasonable and moderate protest against vivisection, con- 
cluding with an earnest prophecy that science will yet claim man 
as a subject for experiment.——We are not usually much moved 
by metaphysical argument, however audacious, and think it far 
better for the world that its secret unbeliefs, as well as its 
secret superstitions, should be brought into the glare of day, but 
we confess to a sort of anger at Professor Clifford’s misrepre- 
sentations of Christianity. According ‘to the popular and re- 
ceived theology of Christian communities,” he says, Christians 
believe this or that monstrosity, and no doubt there are persons 
who believe such things, or think they believe them, as 
there are persons who believe or think they believe that 
science can solve questions outside the possibility of material 
data; but philosophers ought not to confound them with the 
foemen who alone are worthy of their steel, the thousands 
who hold Christianity intelligently. In so doing, they are as 
unphilosophical as those missionaries who try to convert Catholics 
by telling them they are idolators, or Jews by denouncing their 
reverence for ceremonial, and infidels by telling them that 

their doubts are suggestions of Satan, for which they, and 

not Satan, will be held liable in another world. Nor can 

we believe that anything is really gained for the cause of science 

by the application of the satiric method to theology, or that the 

argument that as atoms are indestructible, they must originally 

have been formed out of nothing by a Mind, is really destroyed 

by a retort of this kind :—‘ Because the sea is salt and will put 

out a fire, there must at one time have been a large fire lighted at 

the bottom of it. This can only bave been effected by the agency 

of the whale who lives in the middle of Sahara.” Satire so applied 

yields not the wish for truth which it is the duty of all scientific | 
men to cultivate, but the wish for any answer which may even | 
seem to rebuke such presumptuous language. What is the use 

of asserting as a blank fact, and in italics, that ‘longing for | 
deathlessness means simply shrinking from death?” Why not | 
assert that longing for light means simply shrinking from dark- 

ness? Of course it means it, and a great deal else too, as 

Professor Clifford will perceive, if he will analyse his own 








mind when he next calls for candles that he may go 
on writing——Mr. Lyulph Stanley condenses from the Report 





of the Commissioners appointed to investigate the subject 
a terrible picture of the treatment of the Indian coolies in the 
Mauritius, where they form two-thirds out of a population of 
326,454, the remainder being negroes, half-castes, and less than 
10,000 whites. Mr. Stanley shows on irrefragable evidence that 
the original blunder of importing three males to one female has 
led to the institution of polyandry, and to an extraordinary num- 
ber of murders from jealousy ; that the education laws are entirely 
neglected ; that the Indians accumulate very little, and that they 
are reduced by exceptional legislation to a condition very little 
removed from serfage, a condition which, we take it, they would 
bear readily enough, but for the extreme injustice with 
which, as they think, they are treated by the local magis- 
trates, who are either planters or governed by planter opinion. 
The remedy, as Mr. Stanley suggests, is the abolition of long 
contracts for labour and of exceptional laws, the restoration, in 
fact, of the Indians to freedom. They have a right, in a country 
without poor laws, to be vagrants if they like, more especially as 
they are always ready to work for wages and kind treatment. 
We may add that the remedy ought to come soon, or we may yet 
see the scenes of the Mutiny repeated on this little overcrowded 
island. These Indians are not negroes, they are not light- 
hearted, and they are not impressed with a notion that the 
white man is invincible. Some day, if they are harassed as they 
now are, they will spring, and civilisation in the Mauritius will 
die in a morning. 

Blackwood has a remarkable paper headed, “ France and 
Germany,” and evidently written by a man who thoroughly under- 
stands the military condition of France, but is not unwilling to 
lend her rulers a little help in diffusing the impression that France 
is powerless. His statement is that the immense military credits 
taken since 1871 have been spent secretly on military matériel,— 
cannon, rifles, and fortifications; that the regiments have been 
systematically thinned to save money; that the territorial army 
exists only on paper; and that France has not, outside Algeria, 
200,000 soldiers on active duty. She is, in fact, powerless, or at 
best only a second-rate power. That this statement is in the 
main true, we believe; but then it is also true that the replacing 
of war matériel is far advanced, that the cadres are exceedingly 
numerous, and that France, outside her army, must contain at least 
600,000 thoroughly drilled men, every one of whom would be in the 
ranks at a fortnight’s notice. The Germans, if they invaded, with 
their wonderful mobility, would probably reach Paris, but whether 
they would a second time compel it to capitulate is a different 
matter. Paris would this time be very differently fed, garrisoned, 
and aided. Still France, if let alone, will be patient, and we 
have only to ask, with the writer, whether Germany will be 
equally so. It is a greater trial for her, because, not to speak of 
the immense taxation she is bearing in blood and money, she has 
not that great support of patience, the sense that the evil cannot 
be helped :— 

“With France, forbearance is a material necessity; with Germany, 
it is only a moral obligation. The difference is vast between the two 
positions ; it is the difference between impossibility and possibility 
between slavery and liberty, between fatalism and free-will. France 
cannot; Germany can. France has not to trouble herself about duty, 
but simply to prepare force; Germany has force al] ready, but is obliged 
to hold it muzzled, because it is her duty not to use it. This being so, 
some members of the Prussian Staff find duty disagreeable; they chafe 
against it; they long to throw off its bonds, and, as La Rochefoucauld 
expresses it, to employ their force in ‘supporting the sufferings of 
other people,’ instead of their own.” 

Macmillan has little of interest this month, but there are some 
striking passages in the paper on ‘Virginia and the Gentleman 
Emigrant ;” and Sir Bartle Frere sends an account of our guest, 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. The following paragraph describes in a 
few words the essential difference between the scenery of the 
Northern States and that of Great Britain :— 


“It is almost impossible to give a person unacquainted with America 
any idea of what the settled parts of the Northern States and Canada 
are like—they are something so utterly different from anything in the 
Old World. Perhaps what would best explain my meaning would be to 
say, that in the former countries there is nothing that comes up to our 
idea of the word ‘rural.’ It is true, there are neat farm-houses (but 
then they are built like English seaside villas), green fields, and clear 
streams, and all the essentials which are generally understood to make 
up the word ; but an entire look of newness pervades everything. The 
appearance of having been carved and manufactured out of the universal 
forest, and laid out like a chessboard, forces itself on the imagination, 
and refuses to be shaken off.” 

Parts of the South, on the other hand, are very different, but the 
gentleman emigrant, whom the writer advises to select Virginia, 
should pause, unless he has capital and knows well that he can 
govern men ; and if he has both money and capacity, why should 
he not stop at home? The Sultan of Zanzibar is Burgash, fifth 
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son of Said bin Sultan, himself the grandson of the second Imam, | embody the real opinions of the most eminent men in the prolession, aad 
elected to the throne by the sect of the Ibadhiyah, who for a even of those who have used the very method in discussion with the 
thousand years have ruled the kingdom of Oman:—‘‘He is a_| best effect, though with the greatest reluctance and with far less effect 
middle-aged man, with the extremely simple, pleasing manners | than is commonly supposed. Tho subject referred to is the discovery 
of an Arab of high birth; sensible and observant, of some | % the double functions of the spinal nerves by Sir Charles Bell ;— 
literary attainment in his own language, and especially well, “Sit Charles Bell bas left on record an express declaration that hig 


i ” . ; ; : great discovery was due, not to experiment, but to observati 
ad in Arab theology.’ s alliance is valuable ry | F eae. 4 Menta vation, and 
re b theology Ilis alliance is valuable to this country, experiments were afterwards made, not for his own conviction, but 


mainly against the slave trade, but he has also harbours which for the satisfaction of others. ‘It was necessary,’ he says, ‘to hase 
. ° eye ° mr 1 one oe ° ¢ iis 
make his country an important base for military operations. ‘The | whether the phenomena exhibited on injuring the separate roots of the 


ruler of Oman is indeed the only Chief between Suez and China epinal nerves correspond with what was suggested by their anatomy,” 
| Some experiments were performed ‘after delaying long, on aceount of 


who possesses a marine of any consequence. the unpleasant nature of the operation.’ And he adds, ‘ These experi. 


Fraser seems to us to be becoming a little too literary. ‘There | ™°2*s satisfied me that the different roots, and the different columns 
” . from whence these roots arose, were devoted to distinct offices, and that 


is want of matter in its padding, an absence of papers adding to! the notions drawn Jrom the anatomy were correct.’ Professor Owen, 
the general sum of knowledge in the world. Mr. F. Newman's | commenting on this statement, remarks that, ‘he alone discovers who 
attack on the morality of Alexander is probably the best in this | POv0® — oe fer Ee into a positive conclusion.’ But Sir 
number, but we confess we should have enjoyed a sketch of his seca, Stor ats amar canal yomadh whee smiesce Peete i: 


: ‘ 5 fe coverer. ‘Ina foreign review of my former papers,’ he says, ‘ the results 
career more than this account of one side of his nature. The | have been considered as in favour of experimenting on living animals, 
tone of the analysis, too, is a little too hostile. That Alexander | They are, on the contrary, deductions from anatomy, and I have had re. 


was cruel may be admitted, and it is quite certain that the | course to experiments, not to form my opinions, but to impress them on 
others. It must be my apology that my utmost powers of persuasion 


Oriental form of authority, the desire to exercise sway by pure were lost while I urged my statements on the ground of anatomy alone? 
volition, intoxicated him as it has intoxicated most men sub- | And again, ‘Experiments have never been the means of discovery, ang 
mitted to the temptation ; but he is surely misjudging when he | the survey of what has been attempted of late years will prove that the 


é a zs : ts -,, | opening of living animals has done more to perpetuate error, than > 
reproaches Alexander for imprudence in attacking Asiatics with | Soee » de just taken from anatomy ont de natural sciences “ah 


so few soldiers. He had thrice the number Nadir Shah | Professor Owen says: ‘It is to be regretted that Sir Charles Bell should 
had, and he contemplated building an empire like the English, have committed himself to the statement that experiments on the lower 


supported by native as well as by Greek soldiers, whom, more- | *2imals have never been the means of discovery. They have certainly 
h Id h inf, A stitial tne Gain Ad d been the means of rectifying such residuum of error as, among his most 
over, he could have reinforced eltectuaily trom Fersia. Alexander, | valuable additions to truth, he bequeathed to the world.’ This is a very 


had he lived, would have governed Western Asia, and perhaps | cautious and qualified criticism of Sir Charles Bell’s statement. But 
India besides, through a warrior caste, with Greeks for its | other physiologists, not on grounds of sentiment or humanity, but purely 


nucleus and all brave ruffians for ite auxiliaries: and his plan. if | ©" review of scientific results, have expressed themselves with clear 
: te decision as to the inutility of vivisection. The following passage occurs 


immoral, was not impossible, but was subsequently carried out’ jn the late Dr. Barclay’s work on the muscular motions: ‘In making 
by the early Caliphs. Nor can we see the insolence Mr. Newman | experiments on live animals, even where the species of respiration is 
detects in this old story :—‘ ‘If I were Alexander, I would ac- | the soap as our os se> pore must mong ae arm a 
. ’ ’ . J . . * . ra. can l1enomena on oi rare occurrence, ¢ er considerin, at t 
cept Darius <i offers, said Parmenio, ‘So would I, if I wae poe te the clone, in ordinary cases, are different from its actions 
Parmenio,’ replied Alexander, insolently and foolishly ; yet it is | in sneezing and coughing, and these again different from its actions in 
lauded as a right royal sentiment.” It seems to us to indicate rather | laughing and hiccup; after considering that our breathing is varied by 


the self-confidence of genius sure quire he deat | heat and cold, by pleasure and pain, by every strong mental emotion, 
asl d — d ge 7 egy to = — all 1¢ desired, and | by the different states of health and disease, by different attitudes, and 
therefore determined to submit to no partitioning. Of course, | different exertions,—we can hardly suppose that an animal under the 


it is not moral, but we do not see the use of judging Alexander | influence of horror; placed in a forced and unnatural attitude; its 
judging ; pla reed ; 

by the modern moral standard. The sketch of ‘* Peasant Life in | oe a 4 re —— - mand 3 its blood fowing out , many : 
” 3 F ee * | its muscles divided by the knife; and its nervous system driven 

North Italy” is extremely vivid, and apparently truthful, but | violent desultory action from excruciating pain, would exhibit the 

there must be another side to this somewhat idyllic picture of the | phenomena of ordinary respiration. In that situation, its muscles must 

Apennine life. Otherwise, there is at least one place in the world | produce many effects, not only of violent, but irregular action ; and not 

where the mass of men are decently happy—which is not pro- | °By the muscles usually employed in performing the function, but 

bable Tie east f the “G ee ul Life” has for tl also the muscles that occasionally are required to act as auxiliaries. If 

able. 1e authoress of the ‘‘ German liome Life™ has for the | qifferent anatomists, after seeing different species of animals, or differ- 

moment worn out her stock of thoughts, and her paper on | ent individuals of the same species, respiring under different experi- 


the language is poor, while her illustrations of German ~~ of torture, were — to — gy the pence Sa 
ae Sigg tae aes é 7 |in these cases were analogous to those of ordinary respiration, their 
coarseness is almost comic in its affectation. Why in the | differences of opinion as to motions or ordinary respiration would be 


world should the great lady not say aloud that her dog had | immense.’ What is here said with regard to respiration will apply to 
been twice sick? The satire on German exactness in giving | almost every subject that has been investigated in a similar manner.” 

each person his or her precise title is a little worn, and has not| Monks Norton: a Tale of English Country Life. By the Author of 
much meaning now that we see that the German habit of organising | “Mary Powell.” 2 vols. (Bentley.)—We had read one of the volumes 
a nation as strictly as a regiment—which is the ultimate reason | before looking at the title-page, and our impression, wholly unprejudiced 
for these absurd forms—has succeeded in its object. Official | therefore, was that the story was spun out of very slender materials, 
forms are always exact, and all forms in Germany are official. | but well spun, and that the dialogue was remarkably easy and skilfully 


Te Curae telien te chal shicl =_ , managed. In the second volume there is a little more incident, and 
e Corniutt, besides its stories, which are excellent, has two | one’s interest is really awakened. Of course one expects that the pros- 


most readable Eo ‘Life, Past and Future, in Other | perous and somewhat spoilt family will come to trouble, and one is 
Worlds,” a most suggestive account of the probabilities that equally confident that their poor and sensible relatives will prosper. 
planets may be exhausted or ina state of preparation for life ; and | One of these, it is true, has to be sacrificed, we may conjecture, to the 
on the high technical skill of the mad genius, ‘‘ William Blake.” | difficulty of finding a suitable husband for her; but the author has 
| kindly kept her jin the background, and she is little more than a 
name. After this*blow has been inflicted on the family we are sure 
InN TRPRATITRPR that the worst is over, and that the lover of the real heroine will come 
CURRENT LI TERA PURE. back safe evenfrom beyond the North Pole. If the book is but slight, it is 
certainly graceful and pleasant, easy reading without doubt, and quite 
possibly profitable. 














Plea for Mercy to Animals. By James Macaulay, A.M., M.D., Edin- 
burgh (Editor of the Lezsuxe Hour). London: The Religious Tract | 
Society.) —This little book is an admirable one, and deserves a large 
circulation. It dwells with simplicity and power on “the claims of | PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
the lower animals to humane treatment from men;” on the too many > 
“‘ various forms of needless suffering inflicted by man;” on the “means | Archer (Capt. L.), Monumental Inscriptions of Brit. W. L....(Chatto & Windus) 42/0 






anti al ; wate ’ : Tras P Art of Swimming in the Eton Style, Cr 8V0.......c0-cecceceeeseeeererenseee (Macmillan) 2/0 
of preve ntion, legal and educational ;” and lastly, on “ Vivisection and | Baker (J.), King Charles and his Murderers, cr 8V0 ......:++.sssssesscersee-es (Wells) 1/0 
other experiments on living animals.” Dr. Macaulay is an M.D. of | Beeton’s Public Speaker, cr 8V0..........+ss+-sssesvssererssencseseevenees (Ward & Lock) 36 


* ‘ ne Binney (T.), Sermons at King’s Weigh-house Chapel, 2nd Series ..(Macmiilan) 12/0 
Edinburgh, and has had, therefore, the training to understand the | Biunt (J. H), Tewkesbury Abbey and its Associations. er 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 


hysiological discussion in relation to the elaim made on behalf of | Bride and the Household; Suggestions towards Higher Christian Life (Longley) 1/0 
de 8 ant ia 5 ; l f Brindley (T. B.), Hints, Humorous and Satirical, cr 8vo ......... (Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
ivisection as a scientific method that it has produced great results. | Bubble and Squeak, or Sharps v. Flats, rOy 8VO .....+.s--sessseseseenee (Geemnawes) a 

What he tells us,—anc i ms ‘itv ¢ 1 at | Collins (Wilkie), Dead Secret,—Hide and Seek, illus. (Chatto & Windus)—eac 
ar : lik : ss l not ae? his own author “4 alone, but on great Daniel (Mrs. M.). Her Husband's Keeper, a novel, 3 vols cr 8vo sssseeeee(Skeet) 31/6 
authorities like those of Sir Charles Bell and Professor Owen, and | Dickinson (W.). Cumbriana, or Fragments of Cumbrian Life ...... (Whittaker) 5/0 
Digby (K. H.), Temple of Memory, l2m0 .........:ceccecseseeees eeenerenees (Longmans) 6/0 


Dr. Barclay,—will make a great many people doubt the accuracy of | Dorling (W.), Larger Hope for the Future of the Human Race...(Clarke & Co.) 1/0 


the very strong assertions which have been recently made on the other | Essays on the Rule of Faith and Creed of St. Athanasius (Henry S. King 5009 4 
i i - » ao . on Brtvact of Fun, SV0 .cccccocoscscccsccvecscecessvesvcscoccesevescccesoesccoseccscoseed (Fun Vffice) 1/ 
tet tes question, We quote & passage or two on this subject from Fouqué, Sivtram and his Companions, fcap 8V0..............+ ..(Routledge) 1/0 


Dr. Macaulay’s admirable book, just to show the care he has taken to | Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, Spain, &¢., cr 8¥0.......«(Routledge) 3/6 
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Saunders (K.), The High Mills, 3 vols Cr 890 .....ss0000000(H@ 


mry 8. King & Co.) 31/6 




































. . M, Selss, 12M0 ....s0.c0eee0+0e-(Trabner) 3/6 

he's Minor Pocus, Angelis. cr ag ook wees neat eeenOe (Lockwood) 1/0 Science and Revelation. a Series of Lectures, 8vo ee (Mullan) 5/0 
Good Things pn Giltert's Shadow, or the Magic Beads, 12mo(Warne& Co.) 3/6 Scott (Sir W.), Lord of the Isles, feap 8vo Se 
Greeve Bos. Bn Lectures on Christian Theology ...(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 3/6 Shakespeare's Works, by S. W. Singer, vol 7, 12mo (Aldine Ed.) (Bell & Sons) 2/6 
Havpab GC). 8), Maude Luton, a Novel, 12mo.... seve «ese(Ward & Lock) 20 | Signa, a Story by Ouida. 3 vols cr 8vo --(Chapt & Hall) 314 
Hayward ( ‘\mateur's Greenhouse and Conservatory, cr 8vo (Groombridge) 6/0 Smith (A.), Wealth of Nations, cr 8vo ; . (Ward & Lock) 3 6 
Hibberd (S.), Am Book 2, with Notes by Merry, 12m0 .........-.++++ (Macmillan) 1/6 | Smith (G. Vance), Spirit and Word of Christ, cr 8vo ........ ..( Longmans) 26 
lomer 8 ag ee Seventeen, a Novel, 2 vols cr 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 21/0 | Stanley (Dean), Early Christianity of Northumbria......(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 1/0 
Kingsley (i), reat of Sepia-painting, roy 8VO........0++ (Cassell) 5/0 Steggall (R.), Evensongs, &c., cr 8V0 ......006 seunseueresuevneonaaves ..(Longmans) 5/0 
Leiteh @.F. ‘Windfall Verses, and other Poems, 12m0 ............++.-.(Hodges) 5/0 | St. Teresa, Life of, cr 8vo .. ° (Macmillan) 8/6 
wis (J.C). Way, a Daily Meditation, 32mo (Mack) 1/0 | Stud Farm, by Cecil, 12mo........ eusguaeeuenone pecans eunsenee cove (R utledge) 2/0 
Lights by = I sctures on the Book of Revelation, vol 2, 12mo ...... (Hawkins) 3/0 Terence, Comedies, Adelphi, 2,6; Phormio, &. ......+0.....-00+ «...(Cornish) 2/6 
Lincoln = T % La Morte d’Arthur, Stories of King Arthur (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 | Use and Abuse of the World, a 3rd Series of Sermons, 12mo ......(S8. P.C. K) 1/6 
Mallory ed Norman's Bridge, a Novel, 12M0 .....ccseseeeeeree ...(Ward & Lock) 2/0 | Waldegrave (Bp. S.), Christ the True Altar, and other Sermons (Hunt & Co.) 30 
Marsh a) ative Merits of Simple and Compound Engines (Griffin & Co.) 4/6 | Wesley (John) in Company with High Churchmen, cr 8vo seeseseeseeess- (Hodges) 16 
McDougall, Ess ys, translated by Cotton, Cr BVO .....e.s.eeeeeeeee( Ward & Lock) 3/6 Whitney (W. D.), Life and Growth of Language, cr 8vo (Henry S. King & Co.) 5/0 
Montaigne's Naceys: : ae(Macmillan) 10/6 | Williams (M.), Indian Wisdom, Relig. and Doct. of Hindus (W. H. Allen & Co.) 21/0 
Nature, vol ; ) of hectare wee roy 16mo a (Houlston) 3/0 | Wilson (M.), Ayrshire Hermit, Tammie Raeburn, &c.,12mo ........ .(Houlston) 2/6 
Nesbitt a Inner and Outer Life. ‘Poems. er 8VO .........(Henry S. King & Co.) 60 | Winslow (F. E.), The Higher Rock, Readings on Love of Jesus (Skeffington) 2/0 
| in Glamorous and Philosophical, er 8vo. w Pyne : 06 —————— = 

: 7 Wiff-climbers, 12M0 ........0-+seeeeeereeeee( WA sock) 3/6 woe NRT PNICUEP >A PTATEN'TS 
Reid (Capt. Mayne) Ore of, 1634-1689, ed. by J. J. Cartwright ...(Longmans) 21/0 RIGHTON.—UNFURNISHED AI AR IMENTS to LET. 
‘Gossiping Guide to Wales, cr 8¥0 ........ ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 1/0 —They comprise Drawing-room, 2 Bed-rooms, Kitchen, and Scullery, and 
are within two minutes’ walk of the New Pier.—Apply at 65 Preston Street, 





a $n ), Gossiping Guide to Wales, cr 8vo 
E. A.), Wheel of Fortune, 3 vols cr 8vo...... 


( ; 
Bebel Guide for Tourists in Europe, 12mo 





..(Chapman & Hal!) 31/6 


...(Lockwood) 10,0 | Brighton. 
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INDIA OFFICE, 25th ag 
R of the SECRETARY of STA or 
imap INDIA in Ci )UNCIL. F 
WO YOUNG MEN will be selected in 
November next, to be trained and educated for 
the FOREST SERVICE of INDIA. 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France lasts for two years 
anda half previous to the departure of the Students 
for India at the end of 1878, and the Secretary of 
State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half-yearly, 
towards the expenses of the tiaining of such candi- 
dates as are favourably reported on by their instructors, 
In addition to this, some weeks must be passed under 
a Forester in Scotland. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
ealaries of the appointments in the Three P: esidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. j 

Applicants must be natural-born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 21 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certificates 
required must be sent to the India Office before the 
13th of October next. 


GQHERBORNE SCHOOL.—The 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 


June 24th and 25th. 
Apply to the BURSA R. 


ETTES COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Four of £40 per annum. COMPETI- 
TION in JULY.—Apply for particulars to HEAD 
MASTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


ILL-HILL 


SCHOOL—NEW 
FOUNDATION DAY.—WEDNESDAY, 9th 
June.—Luncheon will be on the table at 2.30. The 
PRIZES will be distributed by J. H. GLADSTONE, 
Ph.D., F.RS., in the Chapel at Six oclock. A limited 
number of tickets for luncheon can be purchased on 
application to the Secretary, Mill-bill School. Tickets 
for Gentlemen, seven shillings and sixpence; for 
Ladies, five shillings each. 
ELLINGTON COLLEGE—OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1875. There will be an 
Examination in June, beginning on Tuesday, June 22, 
at 9a.m., for Six Junior Scholarships, aud One Benson 
Scholarship. 

For particulars, apply to Rev. the BURSAR, Wel- 
lington College, Wokingham. Writing outside the 
envelope. ** Open Scholarships.” 

CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKEICE, 

—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S cele- 
brated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water Pitchers, 
Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE 
MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and a!l modern 
improvemenis, can be obtained only at the sole Office, 
the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, London 
(corner of Savoy Street). Tllustrated Lists free. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Fovod, 
Wate r, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

Fx Y’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
_ Of great value to invalids who wish te avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall 

NINE 











PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
4e@ SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles. Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
heme, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


Street, London, S.E. 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


JHITE and SOUND TEETH are 
, indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
R )W LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartarand spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath 
Price 2s 94 per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.’ 
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ITAL SUNDAY, 
13th JUNE, 1875. 
| hk tte UTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXGIBITION is NOW OPEN from 10 till 
dusk. Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
9 till 7. Admittance Is, Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


COROT. 








[* MESSRS. COTTIER and CO.’S 
NEW ART ROOMS, 8 PALL MALL, 

can now be seen the most recent Works of many of 

the best-known contemporary Artists. 

In particular there are now on view, and will re- 
main on view during the season, a select collection 
(the largest ever made in England) of the works of 
the recently deceased French Master, COROT. By 
visiting this collection a true idea can be formed of the 
peculiar characteristics and qualities of this most 
eminent of modern landscape painters. 

Collectors, Amateurs, and those interested in Art 
generally, are invited to call. 

Art Rooms, 8 PALL MALL, 

June Ist, 1875. 


I LFRACOMBE HOTEL 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 

The Summer Season bas commenced at this de- 

Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 


lighiful place. 
Tariff on application 


perfect, with choice of 250 rooms, 
to Manager. 


WFWRAND and CO'S 





SOUPS, 


ve -ROVISIONS, — and 


y Oak ani GAME PIES; also, 





JESS2NCE of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
4 
ur TLE SOUP, and © other 





QPECIALITIES “for ai CAVALEDS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
Vv. 


MAYFAIR, V 
ATURAL MINERAL WATERS. 
VALS, VICHY, SELTZER, 
CARLSBAD, FRLIEDRICHSHALL, 
KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOI, 
PULLNA, and Others, 
Imported direct from the Springs. 
Also the Artiticial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 
Struve and Co at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; 
and R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin. 
W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





SALE and GOLDEN HAIR.—SOL 
AURINE in one or two days produces that pretty 
tint now so much admired. Perfectly free from 
objectionable ingredients. 5s 6d—ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—A LEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, 
VNREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HA! R DYE produces 
a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is used. 
It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 
38 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 
AITR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping tke head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in 24 hours the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains sb by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and al! Chemists. 
OSE MACHIN E.—this is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it. and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—A LEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent or 
two stamps. 
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B EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 

FURNITURE.—Bedsteads, Iron and Brass, and 

Children’s Cots. A very large assortment of 150 

patterns on Show, from I1s 6d to £35. 

| =e MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM 8S. 

BURTON. 


For Bedsteads. Sit. |4f.-Gin| 5ft. 


£8.0. £8. 4. £8. d. 
|.186.1861 06 
.1761 6.)1 9. 


Width—| 


Best French Alva Mattresses 
Coloured Wool ditto ...... 
Best Brown Wool ditto... 
Good White Wool ditto 
Extra Super ditto 
Superior Horsehair ditto ..... 
Extra Super ditto ...... 
German Spring ...........- 1 
Superior ditto, Hair Stuffing .....|3 5.4 76416. 

Feather Beds, from 31s to 180s; Bolsters, 6s to 298 6d ; 
do. Pillows, 33 6d to 138; Down Pillows, 11s 6d to 18s, 


PWURNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


4 URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture, is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a large 
selection, from 37s6d. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. Catalogues 


post free. 
JILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing !ronmonger, by appoint- 
ment to TL.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distiut parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 
\ ESSRS. DUN VLLLE and CO. are the 
a largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Roya! Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


Kk INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 










6621 
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a ° 41 
2 263 3.)3 9 
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This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 

spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“KINAHANS LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépoit, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Streer, W 


—, SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, 
Argyll Place, Kegent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, 
City. 
fg ei SEA SALT should be used 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking manner. 
For very young children the bath should be tepid. 
Sold in bags and boxes by Chomists and Druggists.— 
N.B. Particularly see that each packet bears our trade 
mark. 
_— N’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by Chemists aud Druggists. Beware of 
imitations.—TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C, 


‘PIDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely 
a healthful luxury, but has produced really 
wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- 
ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, 
&c. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations. 
NLEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who 
use the “ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. Manufac- 
tured by J.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self- 
fitting (andes, and Sole Manufacturers of the 
“ LYNCHOPHYLAX ” or “CANDLE GUARD,” effectually 
preventing the guttering of Candles. Sold by Chemists, 
Oil and Italian Warehousemen, aud others. 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAM’S STATE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 





Issue of £500,000 Six per Cent. Guaranteed Stock, 


BEING ONE-HALF OF THE CApiraAL OF OnE Crore or Rurgzs, or £1,000,000 Sreruine, tHe BALancz or 
WHICH HAS BEEN SUBSCRIBED IN INDIA. 


Secured by the Guarantee of H.H. the Nizam’s Government, to pay £6 per £100 per annum Half-yearly in London, and as an additional Security, 
always to maintain a deposit of 15 lacs of Rupees, equal to about Five Years’ Interest, in Securities of the 
Government of India, in the names of Trustees at the Bank of England. 


The Interest will be Payable without any deduction, except British Income Tax. 


The Trustees of the Guarantee Fund are :— 


The Right Honourable Lord Lawr: ner, G.C.B., G.C.S.1. (late Viceroy and Governor-General of India). 
Hugh M. Matheson, Esq. (Messrs Matheson and Co.), 3 Lombard street, 





A Committee has been formed in London to represent the Holders of the present Issue, the Members whereof will be subject to 
re-election at the First General Meeting. 


The following Gentlemen have agreed to act as the First Committee :— 
General the Right Honourable Lord Sandhurst, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. (late Commander-in-Chief in India). 
Sir George U, Yule, K.C.S.I. (late British Resident at the Court of Hyderabad). 
Colonel Henry Hopkinson, C.S.I. (late Commissioner in Assam). 
BANKERS—Messrs Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard street, E.C. 
SOLICITORS—Messrs Norton, Rose, Norton, and Brewer, 6 Victoria street, Westminster, and 24 Coleman street, E.C. 
BROKERS—Messrs P, Cazenove and Co., 52 Threadneedle street. 





THE RAILWAY SHARE TRUST COMPANY (Limited), is autno- 
rised to receive SUBSCRIPTIONS for the above Stock in 5,000 CER- 
TIFICATES to BEARER of £100 each, each certificate representing 
four fully paid-up shares of 250 rupees, or £25 each, of the above Com- 
pany, on which the guaranteed interest of 6 per cent. per annum is 
payable at the fixed exchange of two shillings per rupee, or £3 per 
cent. half-yearly, on the 30th June and 31st December in each year, 
the first payment falling due on the 3lst December, 1875, in London, 
at the Agency of H.H. the Nizam’s State Railway Company, i7 Leaden- 
hall street, E.C. 

The price of issue is par, or £100 per certificate, payable as follows :— 





£ 

GR GIIIIIR, .ccvecieccresentcsececsanssscensunssacoenebensenins 6 
On allotment 15 
On 30th June. A 
CS TEE DOT snicenectveserensnees sisenesocess 40 
100 


Subscribers may pay up in full after allotment, under discount at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum, on any day when an instalment falls due. 


The Nizam’s State Railway has been constructed in accordance with 
an agreement entered iuto on 19th May, 1870, between the British 
Government and the Government of H.H. the Nizam, for the con- 
struction of a railway from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to 
Hyderabad. 

This agreoment provides, among other things :— 

That the Government of the Nizam will, with the aid of the shareholders in the 
railway, provide all the capital requircd for the construction, maintenance, and work- 
ing of the railway. 

That the British Government construct and manage the railway through the Resident 
at Hyderdabad. on behalf of the Niz:m’s Government, furnishing tve Nizam’s Govern- 
ment with periodical accounts, and with a staterent of the income of t'-e railway every 
six months; the latter Government receiving all the profits derived from its working. 

H.H. the Nizam’s State Railway Company was duly incorporated 
with limited liability by edict of the Nizam’s Government of the 18th 
October, 1873, supplemented by an edict of the 8rd March, 1875, by 
which edicts, and by a contract duly executed between the said 
Government and the Company, the Company received a grant of the 
rights of the Nizam’s Government and of the profits of the railway, and 
provision was made for the creation and guarantee of a capital of one 
crore of rupees or 1,000,000/ sterling. 


By this contract the Nizam’s Government has undertaker :— 

Ist. To guarantee payment of a clear dividend of 5 per cent. per annum upon all 
capital subscribed by shareholders who shall retain a right to participate in the profits 
of the railway over 5 per cent, 

2nd. To guarantee payment of a clear divi’end of 6 per cent, per annum on all 
capital sub cribed by shareholders who shall waive their right to participate in tne 
profits over 6 per cent, 

3rd. To provide a fund of 15 lakhs of Government of India Four per Cent. Secu- 
rities, being »bout the «stimated equivalent of five years’ guaranteed inte est at 6 per 
cent. per annum on the £500,000 issued in London, to be re ained ‘rom the proceeds 
of this issue, and lodged with trustees in London, as a special Guarant e Fund for 
the shareholders in the present issue, the Nizam’s Government further unde: taking 
that, in the unforeseen event of any of these Securities having to be sold to pay the 
interest, the amount so sold shall forthwith be replaced, so that the full amount of the 
said Guarantee Fund in Government of India Securities shall always be maiutained, 

Half the capital, or 500,000/ has been sutseribed in India, prin- 
cipally in five per cent. shares, with a participation in further profits ; 
and the Company has decided, with the consent of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, to issue the remaining 500,000/, with the absolute guarantee of 
the fixed rate of 6 per cent. per annum, without any deduction (except 
British income tax), or any participation in profits beyond 6 per cent. 
which is now offered for public subscription in London. 

The State of H.H. the Nizam has, under many years of enlightened 


administration, become a highly prosperous and well-ordered country. 
The following particulars are taken from the British Resident's 


| 











Adminstration Report, dated 31st October, 1871, which is the latest 
published official statement on the subject :— 

The total annual revenua realised from all sources cannot have fallen short of, in 
round numbers, Rupees 2,39,50,000 (£2.395,000); of that sum Kupees 95,78,000 
(£957,800) were collected by British officers in the assigned districts and other some- 
what similarly circumstanced tracts, while the remainder, or 60 per cent., represents 
the public revenues 1aised by the Native Government itself. 

Valuable coal and iron mines have been recently discovered in the 
interior of his Highness’ dominions, to which it is in contemplation to 
extend the railway system of the country. The development of these 
can hardly fail most beneficially to affect this line of railway, both by 
providing cheap fuel for itself, and by affording it a largo traffic in 
addition to what it at present possesses, in carrying coal for the supply 
of the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras Railway Companies. 


The railway is completed, and was opened for traffic in October last. 


It is constructed on the same gauge as the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, by which line it is worked, and the traffic is promising. Tho 
line is 12! miles in lengto, and is the main artery of communication 
between Bombay and Hyderabad, which is the capital city of a fertile 
country of 13,000,000 inhabitants, with considerable and rapidly in- 
creasing trade and resources; while the line has been constructed at 
about half the average cost per mile of the leading British-Indian Rail- 
ways, so that there is every prospect that the net revenue from traffic 
will soon cover the guarantee. 

Provisional certificates will be issued in exchange for Bankers’ 
receipts, which will be exchanged for the definitive certificates as 
soon as possible after the date fixed for the completion of the pay- 
ments. 

In the event of the payments not being made at their due dates, alt 
previous payments will be liable to forfeiture. 

Applications on the enclosed form, accompanied with a deposit of 5/ 
per certificate, must be made to Messrs Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 
67 Lombard street, E.C., the Bankers of the Company. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the office of 
the Railway Share Trust Company, Limited; of Messrs Glyn, Mills, 
Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard street; of Messrs P. Cazenove and Co, 
52 Threadneedle street; and of Messrs Norton, Rose, Norton, and 
Brewer, 6 Victoria street, Westminster, and 24 Coleman street, City, 
where certified copies of the documents referred to can be seen. 


5 Lothbury, E.C., London, June 2, 1875. 


HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAM’S STATE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF £500,000 SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED STOCK, 
Being O.e-half of the Capital of One Crore of Rupees, or £1,900,000 Sterling, the 
Balance of which has been Subscribed in India, 





FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Railway Share Trust Company (Limited), 5 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
Having paid to your credit at your Bankers, Messrs Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 
Lombard street, F.C., the sum of £ , being £5 per cenr. on an appli- 
tion for £ Six per Cent. Guaranteed Stock, of H.H. the Nizam’s State 
Railway Com; any, I request } ou to allot me that amount. and I engage to accept the 
same, or any Jesser amount you may allot me, «nd to pay the instalments due thereon 
according to the terms of your prospectus, dated June 2, 1875. 
Name in full...........0....00000000 Pcrrcascecess eddecesecoes 
II ncsvcevisvcensmiscssnserecentesctoneseccensonvanwenneewne 
De: cription 
Date 
This form to be filled up, and remitted entire to Messrs Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co. 
67 Lombard street, E.C., together with the sum payable en application. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and 


‘K COUNTRY. Being Sketches of the Life and Character of he Spaniard of the Interior. By 
- apy Rosk, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; Chaplain to the English, French, and German Mining 
Soopenie of Linares; and formerly Acting Chaplain to her Majesty's Forces at Dover Garrison. In 2 vols. 
8v0, price 30s. 
Review says:—“ His title of ‘Untrodden Spain’ is no misnomer. He leads us into 
The Saturoy viasees of Spaniards where few English writers have preceded him...... We can only recom- 
Oe eat readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted with Spain 
mil best appreciate its varied excellences.” 
Spectator says:—‘ The author's kindli is as pi as his closeness of observation and 
Zhe" of judgment ; his sympathy with the people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation 
-= country; and both have combined in the production of a work of striking novelty and sterling value.” 
* e Standard says:—" It is fresh, life-like, and chatty, and is written by a man who is accustomed to 
look below the surface of things.” 
The Atheneeum says :—“ We regret that we cannot make further extracts, for ‘ Untrodden Spain’ is by 
far tee best book upon Spanish peasant life that we have ever met with.” 
The Literary Churchman says:—“Seldom has a book of travel come before us which has so taken 
a in reading, and left behind it, when the reading was over, so distinct an impression...... We must 
a ectantly close our review of these delightful volumes, leaving the major part of them unnoticed. But we 
vamp quoted sufficient to show our readers how well the author has used his opportunities.” 
nformist says:—“ This book forms most interesting reading. It is the result of careful 
Cee Anontt communicates many facts, it is written in a polished yet lively style, and will thus, perbaps, 
remain for some time the best reference-book about rural Spain.” 
The Field says :—‘* An amount of really valuable information respecting the lower classes of Spaniards, 
their daily life and conversation, and ways of looking at things, such as few writers have given us.” 
The John Bull says:—We have rarely been able to recommend a book more cordially. It has not a dull 
Deserves to be a great success,” 


HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS LEAVE; or, 


My Impressions of the Mother-Country, the Continent of Europe, the United States of America, and 
Canada. By an INDIAN OFFICER. In 1 vol, 8yo, handsomely bound, price 12s. 


SAINT SIMON’S’ NIECE. 


Benevict, Author of * Miss Dorothy's Charge.” 3 vols. 31s 6d. 


TOXIE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
BLUEBELL. By Mrs. G. C. HuDDLEsTOoN. 3 vols., 


31s 6d. 
“Sparkling, well-written, spirited, and may be read with certainty of amusement."—Sunday Times. 


GRANTHAM SECRETS. By Puase M. FEeILpen. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“The plot is comparatively new. and though rather complicated, is well worked out; and some of the 
cbaracters are delineated with considerable force and appreciation of dramatic effect...... ‘The story is gracefully 
written, and has a tone of wholesome earnestness and purity throughout.”"—Scotsman. 

“It is undoubtedly what many people would call a very pleasing story...... Tae merit of this book consists in 
its refined tone, and in the real touches of nature which greet us in the character of Margaret. The story shows 
considerable promise, and some power over the passions."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The WIDOW UNMASKED; or, the Firebrand in 


By FuorA F. WYLDE. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 





By Frank LEE 


the Family. 


ALICE GODOLPHIN, and a LITTLE HEIRESS. 


By Mary NEVILLB. 2 vols., 21s. 


MARRIED for MONEY. 
DULCIE. 
FRIEDEMANN BACH; or, 


Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. BRACHVOGEL. 
Princess Christian. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 


vols., 31s 6d. 


CLAUDE HAMBRO. By Joun C. WeEstwoop. 


3 vols,, 31s 6d. 


FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


In BONDS, but FETTERLESS: a Tale of Old 


1 vol., 10s 6d. 
By Lots Luptow. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


the Fortunes of an 


Dedicated with Permission to H.R.H. the 


3 


By Evetyn CAMPBELL. 


The BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an Ex- 
WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. 1 vol., 


NORTONDALE CASTLE. 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


SWEET IDOLATRY. 1 vol., 7s 6d. 








Lonpon: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON 





YE VAMPYRES! 


YE VAMPYRES! Tenth Thousand of 


this Tale now ready. 


YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the 
National Betting-ring. By the Spectre. TENTH 
THOUSAND of this Legend now ready. 


YE VAMPYRES! A Thrilli 


of the Undone Vortex, with its Closed 


YE VAMPYRES! Tenth Thousandof 


this Novel now ready, only 2s, post free. 


YE VAMPYRES! Tenth Thousand of 
this Story now ready. 
“As to the writing, it is as graphic as it is original. 
eoseee Its price (2s) will make it a frequent companion to 
the sea-side lounger."—Z/sle of Wight Observer, May 22. 


YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the 
Nationa) Betting-ring. By the Specrre. 
“Tis time to give ‘em physic; their diseases 
Are grown so catching." —Shakespeare. 


YE VAMPYRES! Women of the Old 
Countree! Read the TENTH THOUSAND! 


YE VAMPYRES! 


“The writer, we fancy, must have suffered himself, 
for surely no one who had not could have written so 
age i so bitterly, and yet so truly."— Weekly Dispatch, 

ay 16. 


YE VAMPYRES! Readers of Fiction! 
Have you read the most successful Novel of the 
season? If not, order “YE VAMPYRES!”" 
at once! 


YE VAMPYRES! 


“The tale itself is full of incident, is well-written, 
and altogether attractive, and the book has everything 
about it to ensure an extensive sale.”—Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, May 23. 


YE VAMPYRES! 


“ This is an extremely powerful exposure of the pre- 
sent doings of the London Stock Exchange.” 


Weekly Dispatch, May 16. 
YE VAMPYRES! 


“ A legend related by a ‘ Spectro,’ in which the prin- 
cipal characters are cruel vampyres, must of necessity, 
we suppose, be full of blood, horror, madness, despair, 
murder, and other exciting incidents, and so we find 
the story is not inconsistent with either its title or the 
aim of the writer.” Public Opinion, May 22. 


YE VAMPYRES! Everybody every- 
where is asking—What in the world is all this fuse 
about? “Ye Vampyres!" here!—* Ye Vampyres” 
there!—"“ Ye Vampyres™ everywhere! Order this 
wonderful book, and then you'll know all about it! 


YE VAMPYRES! To all the World! 
This book will be a handsome addition to your 
bookshelf, besides the pleasurable excitement it 
will afford you on its perusal. Only 2s, post free, 


YE VAMPYRES! To the Public! 
Here you have an opportunity which seldom 
occurs of purchasing for 2s an Original Novel, of 
the usual three-volume length, in one handy and 
attractive volume, immediately upon its first pub- 
lication. Don't let this opportunity go by! 


YE VAMPYRES! Continental Tour- 
ists! This book will be a rare companion for you 
en voyage. 


YE VAMPYRES! 


“Startling and sad truths, published at the right 
moment, these pages ought to have an effect on the 
nation at large." — Weekly Dispatch, May 16. 


YE VAMPYRES! An Exci Story 
of the Undone Vortex, with Life-like Portraits of 
some of the most celebrated Characters who now 
ply their desperate callings within the purlieus of 
the National Betting-ring. TENTH THOUSAND, 
now ready. Price 2s, post free. 


YE VAMPYRES! Coun Book- 
sellers! If you experience any difficulty in getting 
“YE VAMPYRES!” through your City houses, 
apply to Mr. SAM. TINSLEY, 10 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C., who will supply you on 
liberal terms. 


YE VAMPYRES! To the Public 
rally! The demand for“ YE VAMPYRES”™ has 
been so great, that it has been found impossible to 
keep pace with it. Therefore, intending purchasers 
should order it without delay. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; and of every Bookseller 
in the World. Only 2s, post free. 
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Just issued, Svo, pp. 672, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
IARY of the late JOHN EPPS, 
M.D., embracing Autobiographical Records, 
Notes on Passing Events, Homeopathy, General 
Medicine, Politics and Religion, &. 

“It will be seen from this short sketch, which, how- 
ever, gives no indication of the curious anecdotal 
nature of the entries in his note-books, that the field 
over which Epps’s energies extended was wide and 
varied, and the greater portion of the book has the 
freshness and unpremeditated character of private 
letters.” — Nonconformist 


“It is always desirable a man should be, as far as | 


possible, his own biographer."—£cho, 

“His widow has now edited his diary, which shows 
he was ever a keen observer of all that was passing in 
the world around him, and, moreover, a thoughtful 
and diligent investigator of Scripture."—Rock. 

“ There are many to whom these memorials of the 
doctor will be very interesting.”"—Literary World. 

“To the public at large Dr. Epps is known as a 
homeopathic practitioner, but a large circle cherish 
his memory for other than professional reasons. As 
an active and liberal politician Dr. Epps did good 
service in his day "—Dat/y News. 

“ His serious attention was first directed to homo- 
pathy in 1838."—Homeopathic World. 

“ He was. through so doing, brought in contact with 
many persons who ms ade the mselves prominent as men 
of ‘advanced ' views on topics of both social and scien- 
tifle interest. Anecdotes of such men are scattered 
through this Diary.”—//omeopathic Review. 

London: : KENT and Co., Paternoster Row. 


“Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
OSSIBILITIES of CREATION ; or, 
What the World Might Have Been. By JOHN 
GEORGE HARGREAVES 

“ An exceedingly ingenious and humorous book.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 

“Perfectly original. Sparkling wit, playfulness of 
thought, and arare humour pervade the whole volume.” 
—Newcastle Daily Journal, 

“At once a very singular,a very learned, a very 
powerful, and a very delightful 
Advertiser. 

“Has the vivacity and interest of Grimm's or 
Andersen's fairy tales."—Zclectic Review. 

*“ Embodies a large amount of really valuable and 
curious information.”"—G/asgow Herald. 

SIMPKIN. MARSHALL, and Co. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 6s, 
HE GREAT GAME: a Plea for a 
British Imperial Policy. By a BRITISH SUBJECT. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 


At all Bookstall Is. 
| etx HU MOROU S & SATIRICAL. 
By F. B. Brrnouey, Author of * Tom Pringle's 
Courtship,” &c. Third Edition. Price 1s. 
London: SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 
Manche ster: J. HeEywoop. 


Now ready, ¢ age 8yo, price 7s 6d. 
Ogee S. By the late Rev. PeTer 
S. MENz1gs, M.A., Seots Church, Melbourne, and 
With Photographic Portrait, 
Edinburgh: EDMON- 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


formerly of Glasgow. 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSR. 
STON and DovuGLas. London: 


and Co. Melbourne: GEORGE ROBERTSON 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s 
HE BLUNDERS of VICE and! 


FOLLY, and their SELF-AOTING CHASTISE- 
MENTS. By JoHN GeorGE HARGREAVES. 

“An amusing and instructive book. Embodies a 
neglected truth, and embodies it w ell."—Dai/y News. 

* Sparkling with genuine, racy wit.’—Literary World. 

“Written with point and spirit, and plentifully il- | 
lustrated with apposite anecdotes.”"—Spectator. 

* Accumulates a mass of illustrations which is per- 
fectly surprising.’"—Literary Churchman. 

“We have not met a book for a long time we would 
sooner place in the hands of a young man than this. 
It is finely conceived and executed.”—New York Times 

_Datpy, ISBISTER, and Ci Co.. Ludgate Hill. 





~ New Edition, crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


RISH PEASANTRY—TRAITS and 
STORIES of THE. By WititAmM CARLETON. 
Illustrated 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, | 
Cheapside. | 


Illustrated with F ull- pag e Engravings, 8vo, cloth,10s 6d. 
NOXE’S BOOK of MARTYRS, with 


Notes and Comments, by the Rev. T. MILNER, 


M.A. A New Edition, with an Essay on Popery, and 
Additions by the Rev. INGRAM CoBBIN, M.A. 

London: WILLIAM TrEG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside 


New E diti on, small ere wn 8vo, cle ith, 2s 6d. 
LFORD’S (DEAN) SONS of GOD; 
the Known and the Unknown 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Chenpeide. 


w Edition, small crown Svo, cl th, Is 6d. 
Arron’: (DEAN) ‘TRUTH 
TRUST; 


lessons of the War. 


and 









London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
Just publishe 1 with 1 usti e 2s 6d, 
( N the PRINCIPLES yen NL ANAGE- 
MENT cf the MARINE sou ARLtUM: a Paper 
read before the Birmir igham Natur ral History and 
icroscopical Society, with Additions, by W. hk. 
Hueues, F.L.S., late President. 
London: JOHN VAN Voorst, Paternoster Row. 
; COPY of the TIMES Newspaper 
4 from 1818 to the Present Time to be SOLD. ‘ihe 
Volumes from 1818 to 1840 inclusive, handsomely 
bound. The whole in good condition r 
Addre-s, stating price off red ALPHA,” eare of 
Mrs. SUMNER, 210 Edgeware Road 
( LD COLNS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
, Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, &c. 
Lists free.—J. VERITY, Kariesheaton, Dewsbury. 


work.”"—Durham | 
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| = SNIX FIR E OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Iusur- 


1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

Se | GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
ecretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


B: \NEK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Ww ILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. — 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
| ENNINGTON and CO.’S; 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with ro 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 2 








CARSON’S PAINT 


| PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. tr 
OF WALEs. He Parnon 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 








It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPo, 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LAgopr, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURs, 
| Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 





| WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
4 LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LuvGaTé HILL, LONDON, E.C,; 





wag and CO. 3 Royal Exchange | AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, Dustin, 
Buildings, London, E.C. st a - 7 
BAe E INSURANCE COMPANY. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


| 
| PENNINGTON 
| 


Established 1807. . (Fo oR LIVES ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 

Premiums and Interest., .. £450,283 
Accumulated Funds ,...... -+. £3,024, 108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1, 500,000, 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of mauagement 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 

\ CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 

Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


he 





c 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. EBINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annuati Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


i {. . NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
: the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 


Courts. of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 


Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 


The business is divided into Departments, viz. :— 
es GENTLEMEN. —SUITS for 
| FULL DRESS and MORNING WEAR. 
for Travelling and Sporting purposes. {n Overcoats, 
the half-guinea Summer Liama for dust, and the 
Guinea Waterproof Tweed for showers. Also the 
Registered Paletét, and other Overcoats and Wrappers. 
| Specialities for Trousers, 
es YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 
KNICKERBOCKERS, HIGHLAND, SAILOR, 
SPANISH, and NORFOLK DRESSES. 
worn at large Schools. Light Waterproof Tweed 
Overcoats from I4s. 


VOR LADIES 


1S.—RIDING 
from three to eight guineas; 


and Hats: Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 
Ulsters; Travelling Costumes and Jackets of special 
designs and mater ‘al. 


OURT DRESSES for LEVEES 
DRAWING-ROOMS. 

| JEPUTY LIEUTENANTS' UNIFORMS. 
SE RV AN’ I's’ LIVERIES, the best at mox ler ate prices. 


me ee 
\ 


‘Pendens SERVICES 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 





HABITS 


and 


EB B’S 


S OF PLATE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post Free. Larger 
Edition on receipt of !2 stamps. 
MANSION - House BUILDINGS, POULTRY, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREET (76,77, aud 
78), West END. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHoOw-Rooms: THE 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The slightest 
indisposiion (that it may not 
disastrous ¢ 


rapidly ran its 


surse from bad to worse hou i engage 












the immediate attention of the afflicted of all classes 
V iese thoroughly purilyiug and strength- 
always be beneticial when the least 

or when nervou Two 


i ‘Ss n 
fears oppre 


r " te effect in 
hereby the muscles are 
irits more buoyant, and 
Holloway’s medicine 
' iment derivable from a 
of food, whereby the quality of the 
ved, the tone of every iibre throughout 
ghtened, and the disposition to fall into 





promoting perfect 
rendered more vigor 
the entire frame 
increases the 
given quantity 
blood is impr 

tLe body is hei 


disease is reduced to a minimum. 





*.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. | 


Also | 


Also Suits as | 


Riding Trousers | 


7 7 > 
STEEL PENS, 
SOLD BY ALL oe THROUGHOUT THE 

ORLD. 
ae YOUR PAPERS INTO 
TONE’S PATENT BOXES, 
| One for every Month in the Year, and one for 
every Subject on which you are Collecting. Illustrated 
| Prospectus post free of 
| HENRY SILONE, Menafacturer and Patentes, 
| BANBURY. 
} 








Sold by all Stationers. A wy tu keep numbers of the 
Spectator safe and tidy while accumulating for binding, 
| price 5s. 
G ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
| Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


\JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 





| Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
| euamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


! 
| Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, EC. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 








Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
PoLsOn’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
| the sake of extra profit. 





FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’s KNITTED 
ROUGH 
| CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWEL S. 


(PATENT, 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel” woven on each, 

SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, V 
BIRMINGHAM—Manwiactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
J OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
e Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than & 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer. but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S." 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS 


[ AIR RESTORER er DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ita 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ali dandriff. 
IT contains neither vil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southumptoa Row, London, W.O, 








= 
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KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYA ATLAS. 
IAL PERMISSION to 


D by SPE! 
DEDIOATE HER MAJESTY 


The ROYAL ATLAS. A Series of 
entirely Original and Authentic Maps. By ALEX 
KgiTH JOHNSTON, LL.D, FRS.E,.F.R.G.S. With 
Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
pames of Places contained in the Atlas. A New 
Edition, containing a Map of the North Polar 
Regions. In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, 


£5 15s 6d. 
ATHENAUM. — 

ni many noble Atlases prepared by Mr. Johns- 

oO ie ubliched by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, 
po Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, 
and will deserve to be the most popular. 

“The best which has ever been published in this 
country.” —Times. 

“We know no series of maps which we can more 
warmly recommend.’ —Saturday Review. 

“The best of all Atlases for English use.”—Pall 


tte. 
Mall Gaze -. 


ATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the 
ee eA PRINCE of WALES. 


The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By 
the Same, exhibiting the present condition of 
Geographical Discovery and Research in the seve- 
ral Countries, Empires, and States of the World. 
Forty-six Maps, clearly printed and carefully 
coloured, with General Index. In imperial 4to, 
half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 

“Js probably the best work of the kind now 
published.”— Times. ' 

“This is Mr. Keith Johnston's admirable Royal 
Atlas diminished in bulk and scale, so as to be, per- 
haps, fairly entitled to the name of‘ handy,’ but still 
not so much diminished but what it constitutes an 
accurate and useful general Atlas for ordiaary house- 
holds.” —Spectator. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 108 6d cloth. 


INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 


By FREDERICK MARSHALL, 
Author of “ French Home Life.” 
CONTENTS.—Ceremonial — Forms — Titles—Decora- 
tions—Emblems—Diplomatic Privileges—Alien Laws 
—Glory. 





Also, a New Edition, price 5s, of 


FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Eglantine. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 
“A fascinating story. The same graphic power, 
healthy sentiment, deep pathos, and racy humour 
which characterised * St Olave'’s’ are everywhere dis- 


played in ‘ Eglantiue.’ "—Court Journal. 
Jocelyn’s Mistake. By Mrs. 


J. K. Spenper, Author of * Parted Lives.” 3 vols. 
“A very pretty and touching story."—Standard. 


Brenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 
Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton's Money,” &c. 
“*Brenda Yorke’ is a very pretty story, told with 
much sweetness and pathos."—Standard. 


Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 


COLLINS, 3 vols. 
“In his present novel Mr. Collins writes in his best 
manner. ‘Ihe heroine is particularly bewitching.”— 
Spectator. 


A Wife’s Story. By the Author 


of * Caste,” &c. (Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Streot. 











Now ready, post 8v», cloth lettered, price 5s. 


THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 
By MYLES MACPHAIL 


London: 
A. HALL and Co., Publishers, 25 Paternoster Row. 


_ ___ Just published, price 5s. 
HE KEYS of the CREEDS, showing 
& In @ Series of Letters to a Lady the Origin, 
Denifcance, avd Prospects of Christianity and its 
octrines. 
_Loudon: Trupner and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


B“ CKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, | for 
JUNE, 1875. No. DOCXVI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


Tuovcnts ABOUT British WORKMBN—PAST AND 
RESENT 


TRE DiLemMaA. Part II. 

IN a Stupro. Conversation No. IL 
BITs AND BE ARING-REINS. 

ART IN May. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY, 
POLAR EXPLORATION, 
SHERARD Osporn. 


BANKING AND Mr. GoscHen's BILt. 


MARAVILLA 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


BISHOPS AND DEANS. 
By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 


“ My object in this work has been to give an impartial view of the present state of the Church of land, 
its condition and its prospects, the great names and the remarkable movements that have emerged within its 
borders. I have endeavoured to give sketches, free from all party bias, of our present Bishops and Deans, so 
far as they illustrate the ecclesiastical and literary history of our own day, and the remarkable phenomena 
of Ritualism and Rationalism.’"—£.ciract from the Dedication. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


OUR 





THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL FRUITS OF RELIGION. 


Just ready, 8vo. 


PROTESTANTISM and CATHOLICISM in their BEARINGS 


apon the LIBERTY and PROSPERITY of NATIONS. A Study of Social Economy. By EMILE Dm 
LAVELLAYE, With an Introductory Letter by the Right Hon. W. E. GLApsTONE, M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





COMPLETION OF ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Now ready, 8vo, 18s, 


The HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Vol. IV. 


(completing the Work). From the Death of Boniface VIII. to the Reformation, 1303-1517. By Jamus C. 
Rowertson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. LIBRARY EDITION. 
Vol. IL, A.D. 590-1122, 20s,——Vol. IIL, A.D, 1122-1303, 18s. 
* Robertson's Church history is written by a man who understands the bearings of his subject, and 
exhibits more than ordinary skill in the construction of his materials; but the features we select for special 
commendation are his candour, honesty, and independence."—Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 


*,* Purchasers are requested to complete their sets, as this Edition will not be reprinted, 


Also, now ready. 


A CABINET EDITION of the ABOVE WORK. From the 


Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1517. 8 vols. post 8vo, 6s each. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








This day is published, in 8vo, price 21s. 


INDIAN WISDOM; 


Or, Examples of the Religious, Philosophical, and Ethical Doctrines of 
the Hindus. 


WITH A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF INDIA, 
MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL. 


By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A,, 


Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Ready, One Shilling. 


“THE TIMES” AND MR. POTTER ON 
CANADIAN RAILWAYS: 


A Criticism on Critics. 
By EDWARD JENKINS, 
Agent-General for Canada, 
London: POTTLE and SON, 14 and 15 Royal Exchange. 
Montreal: B. DAWSON and SONS. 


M.P., 











“= THE ORIGINAL! THE BEST. 
r YQ yD 9Q 
KINGSFORD’S 
~ IP HK ‘N 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 
MADE OF AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 
Rerort oF Dr. A. H. HASSALL, 
“London, 14th September, 1874, 
“T have subjected to Microscopical Examination and Chemical Analysis a sample of KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, which has been known to me for many years. 
“IT find that it consists entirely of the grain of INDIAN CORN, is very PURE, and may be regarded 
chemically and dietetically as an ARROW-ROUOT ; and taken in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, constitutes 


a valuable article of diet for Infants and Young Children. 
“ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., Author of ‘ Food and its Adulterations,’ &c.” 








FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 
COCOA. 
Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 














W. BLacKwoov and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE.—“IS OUR NATIONAL SPIRIT DEAD?’ 
See the JUNE NUMBER of the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. Now ready, price One Shilling. 


NOTICE.—* HER DEAREST FOE, a New Serial 
Story, is commenced in the JUNE NUMBER of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. Now ready, price One 
Shilling. 

“ One can never help enjoying TEMPLE BAR.” —Guardian. 


Mr. HECKETHORN'S NEW WORK. 


The HISTORY of SECRET SOCIETIES of 


All AGES and COUNTRIES. By CHARLES WILLIAM HECKETHORN. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, price 21s. 


BY THE LATE JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
The LIVES of the WITS and HUMOURISTS: Swift, 


Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, 
Theodore Hook, &c. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, with Portraits, 
price 12s. 


The LIVES of the LATER WITS and HUMOURISTS: 
Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Poole, Charles Mathews, Rogers, Hood, Dickens, Thackeray, Albert Smith, 
Douglas Jerrold, Talleyrand. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The LIVES of the PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. In crown 
8vo, Roxburghe binding, price 6s. 


The LIVES of the STATESMEN: Burke and Chatham. 
In crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, price 6s. 


“ Mr. Timbs’s notion of condensing the salient points and incidents in the lives 
of distinguished men, and presenting them by way of anecdote in chronological 
order, is a very happy one.”—Notes and Queries, 


The NEW and POPULAR EDITION. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. In crown.8vo, cloth, 
6s. 


“ We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind."—Spectator. 
“Fresh, lively, vigorous, and full of clever dialogue, they will meet with a ready 
welcome "—Standard. 





THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 


In 3 vols. 


(Yearly ready. 


COMING THRO’ the RYE. 


crown 8vo. 
It. 
By COURTENEY GRANT. 


A LOSING HAZARD. By Courteney Grant, 


Author of “ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


11. 
By Miss RHYL-DAVIES. 


A DARK SECRET. By Eliza Rhyl-Davies, 


Authoress of * The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


IV. 
By the AUTHOR of * ROSA NOEL.” 


LOVING and LOTH. By the Author of 


“ The Sisters Lawless,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 





CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any | 


Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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as, 
Cambridge Auniversity Press, 


PLATO’S PHZDO, Literally Translated, by 


the late E. M. Copg, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy octavo, 5s, 


NALOPAKHYANAM, or the Tale of Nala; 


containing the Sanskrit Text in Roman Characters, followed by a Vocabuls 

and a Sketch of Sanskrit Grammar. By the Rev. THOMAS JarRetr Me’ 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and late Professor of Arabic in the Universi a 
Cambridge. Demy octavo, 10s. ty of 


The POINTED PRAYER-BOOK, in bold 


type. Royal 24mo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 
CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


1835 to 1862. With the Prices, Sizes, Editions, Dates, and 
Publishers’ Names. 856 pages. Sixty-four thousand two hundred titles, 
Appendix A and B, comprising the Issues of the Learned Societies and 
Literary Associations, Booksellers’ Collections, Series, &c, 

N.B.—A very few copies of this Volume are now for sale. Royal 
bound, price 45s. oe Orn, tome. 


1863 to 1871 inclusive. 425 Pages. 
titles. Royal 8vo, half-bound, price 30s. 





Thirty-two thousand 


Also, royal 8vo, price 5s each. 


The ANNUAL SUPPLEMENTS to the ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE for the YEARS 1872-3-4, each containing four 
thousand five hundred titles and Index Reference. 


REFERENCE INDEX VOLUME. Under Subjects or 
Countries from 1837 to 1856. 300 Pages. Royal 8vo, half-bound, 
price 268. But very few remain. 


REFERENCE INDEX VOLUME. Under Subjects or 
Countries from 1856 to 1874. Now in the Press. 


CATALOGUES of ENGLISH, AMERICAN, and FOREIGN 


BOOKS kept in stock can be had gratis on application to 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, for JU. NE, 
IS NOW READY. 

STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, Paternoster Row. 














The PRINCE CONSORT and COURT of 
QUEEN VICTORIA, in the SECOND EDITION of “ The 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” for JUNE. 

STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, Paternoster Row. 


JAMES’S SQUARE, 





— LIBRARY, 12 St. 


Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 
16s to Non-members. 


ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 
Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 
Index of Subjects. 


eo LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 








Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








ODRIGUES’-—-MONOGRAMS, | Fy EA L and SON, 195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC HH and SON’S CATALOGUE, | o,ppgr MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY 


MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- | ———— 


with Prices of 


fashion. 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 


signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 7 EAL and SON, "195 io (1961. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


BEDSTEADS, —_| 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
BEDDING, EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
=" Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 





TIONS in great variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Traveliing-Bag. 
FISHER’S SIEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 








188 STRAND. Street, W. 


| hate JACOBEAN FURNI- 
} TURE.—The style being peculiarly | and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
adapted for production by Machiuery, | their signature— 
HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet _— 
acturers by Steam power, invite P P 
applications for te and Esti- | Which will be placed on every bottle of 
mates, which are supplied free of 
charge, for every description of Fur- 
niture, Wall Panelling, Ceilings, Fire- | genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
places, and Flooring. Specimens at | ter; Crosss and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, Oxford | Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through 


EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 


“LEA and PERRINS,” 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


after this date, and without which none is 


out the world.—{November, 1874.] 
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NOTIC 





PARIS. By 
France under 


ROUND the CA 


OVER 
~~ Winrestrations and Vignette. 


«Such a ran round the 
ive any one, 
crt rhc such a desire constantly arouses. —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


ment W 
H. BADEN PRITCHARD'S NEW VOLUME. 


BEAUTY-SPOTS on the CONTINENT. 


Napoleon the Third.” In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


MOUNTAINS, the TRACKLESS WEST, &c. 


[Now ready. 


Pyrenees,” &e. In1 vol., 7s 6d. 


AIRS, 
ORIGIN of HERCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 


FAIRS. By THOMAS Frost. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 
n. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once." 


informatio 
> of the most amusing books of the season."—Guardian. 
CLOWNS, RIDERS, ACROBATS, the ASTLEYS, DUCROWS, COOKES, 
BATTYS, HENGLERS, SANGERS, &c. 
Now ready, uniform with ‘The Old Showman " in size and price. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 


Tuomas Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs.” 
“We seem indeed in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volume—for 
nothing else than * devouring ' will be the method of reading it by all persons above 
a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”"—Bell's Weekly 


Messenger. 


Dr. JOHNSON, BOSWELL, and GOLDSMITH at the MITRE; COLERIDGE and 
CHARLES LAMB at the SALUTATION; SWIFT, ADDISON, DRYDEN, and 


GARRICK at * BUTTONS ;" BEN JONSON at the THREE CRANES, &c. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with many quaint Illustrations, price 6s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, including 


the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES CONNECTED with TAVERNS, 


COFFEE-HOUSES, CLUBS, &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 


A SILENT WITNESS. 


Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 





Sword,” “A Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 


Mr. B. L. FARJEON'S NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Fanrsron, Author of 


* Blade-o'-Graes,” “ Joshua Marvel,’**Jessie Trim,” ** The King of No-land,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


PRESTON FIGHT. By Wittiam Harrison 


ArnsworTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “ Rookwood,’ “ Windsor Castle,” 
“Manchester Rebels,” &c. In 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


WALTER’S WORD. By Jamrs Payn, Author 


of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Murphy's Master,” **Found Dead,” “Cecil's 
iy Tryst,” “A Woman's Vengeance,” &c. 3 vols, 


JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL, 


ONE of SIX HUNDRED. By James GRANT, 


f Author of the * Romance of War,” * Under the Red Dragon,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. 


FORGOTTEN LINES. By the Author of “ Olive 


Varcoe.” 


The PURSER’S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. By 


Mrs. SANDERS. 


RAM DASS: a New Novel. 


Author of “ The Notting-Hill Mystery,” &c. 


WAS it a MARRIAGE? By Kart Hanne. 


3 vols, 


LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dera Rvssett, 


Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” ** The Miner's Oath,” &c. In 3 vols. 


FOR the OLD LOVE’S SAKE. By the Author of 


“Not Easily Jealous,” &c. In 3 vols. 


NELLY HAMILTON. By Suetstey Beavcuamp, 


Author of “Grantley Grange,” &c. In 3 vols. 


MAUDE WHITEFORD;; or, the Turn of the Tide. 


A New Novel. In 3 vols. 


HEREDITARY BONDSMEN;; 


A New Novel. In 3 vols. 


__ London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


By Cuarues Ferix, 


In 3 vols. 


In 


or, Is it all in Vain? 





, Now ready, imperial 8vo, cloth boards, price 30s, by Authority. * 

HE REVISED EDITION of the STATUTES, Vol. VII., 

tn 2and 3 Will. IV. to 6 and 7 Will. 1V., A.D. 1831 to 1836. Prepared under 

e Direction of the Statute Law Committee, and published by the Authority of 

Her Majesty's Government. 

pani and SporTriswoops, Her Majesty's Printers, 
Lane, London, E.C.; and all Bookseilers. 

MMHE CASI 

THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d), for Views, Exterior and Interior—About | 

Boe eet and Wrought Iron Girders—The Girtin Drawings—The Emperor 

(ci—The Public Works of India—Seulpture at the Royal Academy, &c.—46 

atherine Street, W.C, ; and all Newsmen. | 


East Harding Street, Fetter | 











ee 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


E.—A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “COURT and SOCIAL LIFE.” 


MY PRIVATE DIARY DURING the SIEGE of, 


the late Fetix Waitenurst, Author of “ Court and Social Life in 
PE to AUSTRALIA, across TASMANIA, a WEEK in the BLUE 


LAND and SEA: a Log of Travel Round 


jd in 1873-74. By ARTHUR G. GUILLEMIN. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Full- 


world as this amusing and instructive volume records is 
who has a wandering spirit to control, wild with excite- 


By H. 


BapEN PRITCHARD, Author of “Tramps in the Tyrol,” “A Peep at the 


the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, a FEMALE 


By Epmunp Yares, Author 
of “Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,” * The Yellow Flag,” * The Impending 


NEW NOVEL. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. By Wit11am Brack. 


Twelfth Edition. Small post 8vo, 6s. 





THE LATE WORK THE AvzRoE OF “A 


Y 
OF HETH” IS 


THREE FEATHERS. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d, V.B—The FOURTH EDITION is now being issued. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW of May 29 says:—* It is pleasant to find that there is no 
such fault to be found in the ‘Three Feathers.’ In this book, as in theformer one,. 
there is lively incident, true insight into character, a soft, pleasant humour, and 
over all the rare charm of style clear, strong, and sunny as a mountain stream. A 
girl's character is, as before, the most attractive in the romance; and the idea of 
Wenna Rosewarne left upon the mind at the conclusion of the book makes one 
long to meet her in actual life...... It remains to add that the characters are con- 
sistently kept up from beginning to end, that the interest never flags, and that the 
descriptions of scenery, which are never obtrusively put forward, are as true and 
poetical in this novel as they were in ‘ A Princess of Thule’......Not the least happy 
thing in the novel is the changing and softening of Harry Trelyon's character under 
Wenna's influence, which is pictured in a delicate and masterly manner. The 
minor personages are as lifelike as the more important ones, and in many of them, 
as in General Weekes, there are touches of unaffected humour which come in with 
pleasant effect. One leaves the ‘ Three Feathers ' with real regret.” 

THE STANDARD says :—“ It is almost superfluous to say that this is a good novel. 

| cevsee ‘ Three Feathers’ is a book which no one but the author of ‘A Daughter of 
Heth’ could have written, and which all persons who appreciate real humour, good 
character-drawing, and beautiful landscape-painting in words, will love to read 
once and again.” 

From THE NONCONFORMIST.—“ Mr. Black bas successfully broken new ground in 
this novel. Instead of the West Coast of Scotland, with its wild picturesqueness 
and its rugged islard scenery, we are introduced to the romantic Cornish const, 
and make acquaintance with some of its people. Clearly Mr. Black has made 
himself familiar with the characteristics of that region, for he has communicated 
an aroma of picturesque ti t to his tches of cliff, and bay, and inlet, as 
well as to winding woody pathway and green spreading ‘ uplands ' and straggling 
villages. The great ‘plain of waters’ has an abiding charm for him; he lays 
hold of the spirit of the sea, and infects us with it. As we read we seem to bear 
the swish and roll of the waters, and to inhale the ‘ resinous ' odours of furze and 
fern. But the sketches of nature are only as the setting to the gem—as the frame 
to the picture. The writer knows nature, and can interpret her in his own way ; 
but he knows human nature also, and as landscape, however good, is dull without 
presence or trace of the human figure, he contrives to enlighten and penetrate the 
whole with human expression and passion,—hope, fear, love, joy, regret.” 








NEW NOVEL. 
LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By 


R. D. BLACKMORE. Seventh Edition. Small post 8vo, price 6s. 


THE LATEST WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA 
DOONE” IS 


ALICE LORRAINE: 


A Tale of the South Downs. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. N.B—The FOURTH EDITION is now being issued. 


SHORT EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS IN 


Tue Times.—* * Alice Lorraine’ will be enjoyed by every one who reads novele 
eoceee All true admirers of this quaint and charming story will thank us most heartily 
fcr our reserve about the mystery.” 

Tas SATURDAY REview.—* Besides the clever weaving of the plot, a great merit 
of ‘Alice Lorraine * is, as we have already hinted, the life and beauty of its descrip- 
tive passages. Everywhere there is the poetic landscape-painting which bespeaks 
au artist who has thrown himself into his work...... But perhaps Mr. Blackmore's 
special] excellence is his gift of humour—a gift never misused in the service of ill- 
nature. It is not easy to give samples of this, because it pervades the whole book. 
For the rest, we will only say that Mr. Blackmore's ‘ Alice Lorraine’ will sustain 
his reputation as one of our best English novelists, Seldom have we come across 
so fresh and pleasant a prose idyl.” 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE of June 2.—“ We recognise the full truth of this only 
when we read a book like ‘Alice Lorraine,” which imitates neither the grimaces 
nor the timidity of the current fashion...... To attempt to estimate the book by using 
the epithets which indiscriminate criticism has perverted to its own use by appli- 
cation to ordinary novels would only mislead. But if we refuse, and refuse from 
a feeling of respect, to heap on it a string of superlatives, yet we distinctly recog- 
nise * Alice Lorraine’ as a very notable book,—notable in plot, in style, and above 
all, in design...... Even the most ordinary reader cannot but come under the thrall 
of the story as he goes on...... It is something strange to find at the present day a 
work of fiction in which there is any idea of art or design at all, but stranger still, 
to find it worked out with such rare accuracy......In fine, the reader of this book 
will find in it, beyond the interest of a skilful story, an abundant store of quaint 
wisdom, a well-defined contrast of character, and a style which owes its variety 
and intérest, not to the slip-shod of baphazard reference, but to what it borrows 
with original aptitude from full and thoughtful scholarship.” 

THE ACADEMY.—** Alice Lorraine’ is an altogether satisfactory book,—a book 
which you read straight through, not because as a reviewer it is your nature to, 
but because you can't leave off. And not only is the stury interesting and the 
style attractive, with its odd rhyparography, but in the course of the book we come 
across passages and episodes of remarkable beauty...... things not easily to be for- 
gotten by a reader of contemporary, or indeed of any novels...... For our own part, 
we have never been able to admit, in matters artistic, that you can ever have too 
much of a good thing, if it be good, and * Alice Lorraiue ‘is most undoubtedly good.” 

THE STANDARD —* To fall in with a novel like this, witty, healthy, and humor- 
ous,and at the same time full of poetry and beauty, alike of womanhood and 
nature, now so quaint that one chuckles over its pages as one chuckles over 
‘Gry!] Grange’ or ‘Tristram Shandy, and anon so weird and fateful, that one 
bolds one’s breath, as when one reads the last chapters of ‘ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ is enough to compensate one for wading through half a cart-load of unrational 
aud stupid romances...... ‘Alice Lorraine’ is the work of a master of bis art.” 

THE EXAMINER—*“ We wish it were our fate to read more novels of this 
description; a terror would then pass into a joy. ‘Alice Lorraine’ is a book it 
would be impossible to feel dull over; it contains not a single uninteresting 

chapter, and undoubtedly sustains its author's reputation.” 

THE ATHENZUM —“ Mr. Blackmore always writes like a scholar and a gentle- 
man, and his last novel, produced at a due interval, shows no falling-off, either in 
descriptive power, or in the playful vein of humour, untainied by cynicism, which 
charmed us in ‘The Maid of Sker’ and * Lorna Doone.’” 

THS LITERARY WORLD.—* Passage after passage appeals by its singular beauty 
for quotation. We can only advise those who love genuive literary quality, com- 
bined with a charming story, to procure this latest, aud not least enjoyable, of Mr. 
Blackmore's works.” 








N.B.—In answer to the rapid demand for these extremely popular Novela, 


LE at INVERCAULD.—See the BUILDER of pours EDITIONS of each are being issued. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SERMONS by the late Reverend W. H. BROOK- 
FIELD, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and 
Rector of Somerby, Lincolnshire. Edited by Mrs. BROOKFIELD. With a Bio- 
graphical Notice by Lord LyTTELTON, including a Sonnet by ALFRED TENNYSON. 

(Nearly ready. 


A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Saran TYTLER, 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CLARE PEYCE’S DIARY: an Old Maid’s History. 


By A. WARNER HULL. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the Despots. 
By JoHN ADDINGTON SymMoNDS, M.A., Author of “Studies of Greek Poets,” 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“ For skilful grouping of facts, and keen insight into character, Mrs. Symonds's 
new book deserves a high place among recent contributions to the history of 
Italy.” —Graphic, May 29. 


NEW POEM by Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 


ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY, including a 
TRANSCRIPT from EURIPIDES; being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. 
By RoBERT BROWNING. Fecap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Mr. SYDNEY DOBELL'S POEMS. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SYDNEY DOBELL. 


With an Introductory Notice and Memoir by JOHN NICHOL, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 21s. 


A WALK in the GRISONS;; being a Third Month 
in Switzerland. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE, M.A., Vicar of Wherstead. 68. 


“Those who intend to visit the Engadine will do well to take it with them.”"— 
Atheneum. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and DISEASE. 


By Tuomas Kina CHAMBERS, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to 
the Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“A book that was much wanted; a work of real knowledge and studious 
thought.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HANDBOOK to the SPAS of EUROPE. 


The CURATIVE EFFECTS of BATHS and 
WATERS. By Dr. J. BRAuN. Edited by HERMAN Wuapger, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


«A NINE DAYS’ WONDER:” a Novelette. By 
HAMILTON Arpé, Author of “ Rita,” “The Marstons,” “ Philip: a Drama,” &c. 
[June 12. 


The BOUDOIR CABAL. By the Author of “ Young 
Brown,” “ The Member for Paris,” &c. 3 vols. (in a few days. 
Miss THACKERAY’S NEW STORY. 


MISS ANGEL. By Miss THackeray. With 6 


Illustrations by H. ALLINGHAM. 1 yol., 10s 6d. (Next weck, 


JEAN. By Mrs. Newman, Author of “Too Late.” 


2 vols, (In a few days. 


READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


SCARSCLIFF ROCKS. By E. S. Marne, Author 


of “ Among Strangers,” * Annie, an Excellent Person,” &¢. 








Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT’S NOVEL. 


1 vol., 7s 6d. 


“ Cleverness and brilliant wit; great skill in story-telling; sharp and humorous 
insight into character; written with unflagging vivacity and point."—Z.caminer, 
May 22. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 
Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of “ Wheat and Tares,” “ Late 
Laurels.” 2 vols, 


The STORY of a SOUL. 


CRAVEN, Author of “ Fleurange.” 2 vols. 


ISEULTE. By the Author of “Vera,” “The Hotel 


du Petit St.-Jean.” Crown 8yo, 9s. [Now ready, 


By Mrs. Aueustus 
(Just published. 


“A thoughtful, well-written story. The writer shows both originality and skill. 
Full of lofty teaching and sound common-sense, told in good and worthy words.” 
—Times, May 27. 

“ A story of much beauty and power."—Graphic, 


SMITH, ELDER, and ©O..S POPULAR LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Feap. 8vo, b ards, Illustrated Cover, 2s. 


COUNTRY STORIES. By Hotme Ler, Author | 


of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


| 
JANET DONCASTER. By Mrs. Henry Fawcery. | 
} 
| 


| 





| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“JOHN HALIFAX, 


i 
MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO’S List 





This day, in 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 


Speculations on Immortality. 


“A singularly bold, comprehensive, and original work,.”"—y,; 
Courant, Edinburgh 


CANON LIGHTFOOT'S NEW VOLUME. 


St. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS 


and to PHILEMON. By the Rev. J. B. LigHTroort, D.D., Canon of St 
Paul's, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. A Revised T, 
with Introductions, Notes, &c. 8vo, 12s. [This pong 


By the Same Author. 


On a FRESH REVISION of the ENGLISH NEW 


TESTAMENT. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS, 4 


Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations, Fourth Ba. 
tion. S8vo, 12s. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS, 4 


Revised Text, with Introduetion, Notes, and Dissertations. Third Edition, 
8vo, 128. 


St. CLEMENT of ROME. The Two Epistles to the 


Corinthians. A Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. 8yo, 8 6d, 


CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home 


Thirty Years Ago. By ANNIg Keary. 3 vols.crown 8vo. [Jmmediately, 


LIFE of St. TERESA. By the Author of 


**Deyotions before and after Holy Communion.” With Steel Portrsis 
engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. [This day. 


WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By 


ROSAMOND and FLORENCE HILL. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


The DUKE and the SCHOLAR, and other 


Essays. By T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day, 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS; and COGNATE 


INDIAN TOPICS. By W. T. THORNTON, C.B., Secretary for Public Works 
in the India Office, Author of “A Treatise on Labour,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
8s 6d. [This day. 


IN the STUDIO: a Decade of Poems. By 


SEBASTIAN Evans, Author of “Brother Fabian’s Manuscript.” Extra 
feap. 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


LECTURES on the REVELATION of &. 


JOHN. By the Rev. C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 2 vols, 
extra feap. 8vo, 93. (Fourth Edition, this day. 


The SILENCE and VOICES of GOD: Univer- 
sity and other Sermons. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D.,F.B.S. Crown 
8vo, 5s. [Second Edition, this day. 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST LETTERS 


from EGYPT. To which are added, LETTERS from the CAPE. Witha 
Memoir by her Daughter, and Portrait engraved by Jeens after Phillips. 
In crown 8yo, 9s, [This day. 


SECOND EDITION, enlarged, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The CHARACTER and LOGICAL METHOD 


of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. E. Carrnes, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, London. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS PREACHED before 


the UNIVERSITY. By the Rev. E. A. Apsorr, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. 8vo, 6s. 


WORKS by the AUTHOR of 

YODA) x Ny 9? 
GENTLEMAN.” New 
Edition, with Illustrations by Walter Crane, G. Bowers, and J. M‘L. Ralston. 
Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


The OGILVIES. 

The HEAD of the FAMILY. 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 
OLIVE. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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Be. cata 
CHAPMAN & HALLS PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JUN 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS, 

WHAT COULD WE HAVE DONE FOR FRANCE OR BELGIUM? 
THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. By Professor Clifford, F.R.S. 
INDIAN IMMIGRANTS TO THE MAvnitrus. By Hon. E. L. Stanley. 
ORDER AND PROGRESS. By Leslie Stephen. 
THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM AT THE UNIVERSITIES. By A. H. Sayce. 
Some POPULAR FALLACIES ON VIVISECTION. By Lewis Carroll. 
MARCION’S GOSPEL. By W. Sanday. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. Chaps. 32-34. By George Meredith. 
A Day AT SEDAN. By the Editor. 


E. 


Mr. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 
Also, 

AN ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS OF 

JOHN KNOX. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


The LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS, 


described from Antique Monuments. By E. GuHL and W. Koner. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by F. Hurrrek, With 543 Woodcuts, demy 
Syo, 21s. [Next week. 


WOLF-HUNTING and WILD SPORT in 


BRITTANY. By the Author of “Dertmoor Days,’ &c. With Illustrations 
by Colonel Crealocke, C.B. Large crown 8vo, price 12s. 


The PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By F. Jacor. 


With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8y0, price 16s. 


WANDERINGS in the INTERIOR of NEW 


GUINEA. By Captain J.A.LAwsoN. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, 
10s 6d. 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE of WILLIAM J. 


MULLER, ARTIST. By N. NEAL SOLLY, Author of “ Memoir of the Life of 
David Cox.” Llustrated with numerous Photographs, royal 8vo, price 36s. 


The PARISH NET: How It’s Dragged and 
What It Catches. By G, C. T. BArTLey, Author of “ The Village Pauper,” &c. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW POEMS. 
DENZIL PLACE: a Story in 


VioteT FANE. Crown 8vo. 


Verse. By 
[This day.” 


SHIP in the DESERT. 


Feap. 8vo. 


The 


Miner, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras.” 


POSTHUMOUS POEMS. 


SHuTz. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


By Joaquin | 


[This day. 


By Anna CLARA 
(This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. | 





HENRY S. KING & CO’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The DOCTRINE of ANNIHILATION, in the 


Light of the Gospel of Love. Five Discourses by the Rev. J. BALDWIN Brown, 
B.A., Author of * The Higher Life,” &c. Crown 8¥o, price 2s 6d. 


ABRAHAM: His Life, Times, and Travels, as 


told by a Contemporary 3,800 yearsago. By the Rev, R. ALLEN, M.A. Post 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, from Tischendorf’s 


latest Greek Text. By SaAmMuEL Davipson, D.D., LL.D. Post 8yo, price 10s 6d. 





LIFE in the HOLY LAND and DAMASOUS. 


The INNER LIFE of SYRIA, PALESTINE, 


and the HOLY LAND. By Mrs. RIcHARD Burton. With Photographie 
Portraits of Captain Burton and the Author, and with Coloured Lllustrations 
and Map. Demy 8vo, price 24s. 


LIFE of EUROPEANS in the FAR EAST. 


LETTERS from CHINA and JAPAN. 


L.D.S. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, with an Illustrated Title-page. 


By 


PRISON LIFE and PRISON MANAGEMENT. 


MEMORIALS of MILLBANK, and CHAPTERS 


in PRISON HISTORY. By Captain Arraur GuirFirus, Author of “The 
Queen's Shilling.” 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ The CHILDHOOD of the WORLD.” 


The CHILDHOOD of RELIGIONS. Including 


a Simple Account of the Birth and Growth of Mythsand Legends. By EpwarD 
CLopp, F.R.A.S8. Crowa 8vo, 5s. 


VOL, XVI. of the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 


The LIFE and GROWTH of LANGUAGE. 


By WILLIAM Dwight Watney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo- 
logy in Yale College, New York. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


*,* Copyright English Edition. 


A NEW MILITARY WORK. 


OPERATIONS of the GERMAN ENGINEERS 


DURING the WAR of 1870-71. Published by Authority, and in accordance 
with Official Documents. By ADOLPH GorTzE, Captain of the Prussian Corps 
of Engineers attached to the Engineer Committee, and Instructor at the Mili- 
tary Academy. Translated from the German by Colonel G. Grauam, V.O., 
C.B., K.E., and Major C. N. Martin, R.E. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Six large 
Maps, price 21s 


AURORA: a Volume of Verse. Price 5s, 


“Tilustrated with considerable power. Much of the imagery employed is equally 
bold and striking, aud the music of some of the lines is admirably fitted to the 
sense."—Athenwum. 

“A revelation of reflned fancy never disappointing, after the key-note of the 
volume has been mastered.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“ Intellectual, energetic, and moving along with true choral voice, full of profound 
thought, and instiuet with the spirit of harmony."—Morning Post. 

“The writers have many strange and beautiful fancies touching the natural and 
the supernatural, and many of them they embody in forms of idealised grace."~ 
Standard. 

“A very taking volume of verse, because it is so sweet and musical; the verseig 
admirable, and one poew,* The Holy Heart,’ is almost beyond praise."—Graphic. 
“* Aurora’ is not by any means a common-place book, and its authors write with 
power to claim a respectful hearing."—Examiner. 

“The poems generally show great powers of condensation. If they are by 
different authors—a husband and wife, perhaps—they exhibit wonderful unanimity 
of spirit and style.”"—Scolsman. 


’ y . a) . . 

SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Third Series. By 
a NEW WRITER. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“ Not hawthorn-blossom falls more softly than the exquisite cadence of these 

verses. The farewell the writer threatens cannot be permitted.”— Zxaminer. 

“ We despair of doing justice to this choice volume. Every page would tempt to 





NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 


SIGNA A STORY. 
3y OUIDA. 3 vols. | 
sapuiaiiedgeumaioiant | 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. | 
of FORTUNE: | 


Story of} 
Modern Life. By E. A. RYDER. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


[This day. 
OUT of SOCIETY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘ 
« 


l 


The WHEEL 


By Mrs. E. Putteyne. 
. [Vow ready, 
NEW NOVEL by Dr. DASENT. 


The VIKINGS of the BALTIC: a Tale of the 
North in the Tenth Century. By GeorGe Wepser DASsENT, D.C.L., Author of | 
“Annals of an Eventful Life,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8yo. | 


LONE LIFE: a Year in the Wilderness. 1 


PARKER GILLMORE, Author of “ Prairie and Forest,” &c. 


JERPOINT: 


Time, 


2... 
>\ 


2 vols. 


an 
By M. F. Manony. 


Ungarnished Story of the 


3 vols. 


The HIGH MILLS. 


‘LOVE ME, or LOVE ME NOT. 


HIS QUEEN. 


used it to good purpose 
natural i 
Academy. 


eulogise.”—Nonconformist 

“+ Evensong’ is a poem in which the source of inspiration is the sublimity to which 
thought is led by metaphysical problems The train of thought has an appearance 
of genuine spontaneity.”"— Atheneum, 

* More perfect in execution than either of its predecessors. The pure lyries are 
sweeter and richer......Nothing could be much finer than the interpretation of the 
‘Legend of Acteon.’ Every stanza is a little poem in itself, and yet part of a 
perfect whole.” —Spectator, 


Just out, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL. ~ 
By Karuerine SAUNDERS, 


Author of “ Gideon’s Ruck,” “The Haunted Crust,” &c. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
By Mrs. 
FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL, 


“The book is full of poetry and deep, earnest pathos.,.... intensely interesting 
Winifred Chace is # woman to be both loved and respected, and in all fiction 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


we scarcely remember a man so grand and noble in his self-forgetfulness as Mark 
Cameron.”—Slandard, 


? Ww ‘re , 
By Auice Fisuer. 3. vols. 
crown &vo. 
“ Miss Fisher's power of imagining character is very considerable, and she has 
the heroine is admirably conceived, and is excellently 
itis a book of very great interest and of unquestionable power.”— 


“The plot is woven with great ability and will amply repay perusal."—Couré 


Journal. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. _ 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, 
HERESIES, ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, 
and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. 
Joun Henry Bivnt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of 
the “Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” 
&c. Imperial 8vo, 36s; or half-bound in 
morocco, £2 8s. 


“Taken as a whole, we doubt not that the Dictionary 
will prove a useful work of reference; and it may 
claim to give in reasonable compass a mass of infor- 

respecting many religious schools, knowledge 
of which could previously only be acquired from amid 
a host of literature. The articles are written with 
great fairness, and in many cases display careful 
scholarly work.” —Atheneum. 

“A whole library is condensed into this admirable 
volume. All authorities are named, and an invaluable 
index is supplied.” —Notes and Queries. 

“ We have tested it rigidly, and in almost every 
instance we have been satisfied with the account given 
under the name of sects, heresy, or ecclesiastical 
party."—John Bull. 

“After all deductions, it is the fullest and most 
trustworthy book of the kind that we possess. The 
quantity of information it presents in a convenient 
and accessible form is enormous, and having once ap- 
peared, it becomes indispensable to the thedlogical 
student.”—Church Times. 

“Tt hes considerable value as a copious work of 
reference, more especially since a list of authorities is 
in most cases supplied.” —Ezaminer. 


By the same Editor. 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL 
and HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. By 
Various Writers. Second Edition. Im- 
perial 8vo, 42s; or half-bound in morocco, 
£2 128 6d. 


“We know no book of its size and bulk which 
supplies the information here given at all; far less 
which supplies it in an arrangement so accessible, 
with @ completeness of information so thorough, and 
with an ability in the treatment of profound subjects 
80 great. Dr. Hook’s most useful volume is a work of 
high calibre, but it is the work of a single mind. We 
bave here a wider range of thought from a greater 
variety of sides. We have here also the work of men 
who evidently know what they write about, and are 
somewhat more profound (to say the least) than the 
writers of the current Dictionaries of Sects and 
Herestes.""—Guardian. 

“A home to which the student will constantly recur, 
sure to find spacious chambers, substantial furniture, 
and (which is most important) no stinted light."— 
Church Review. 

“The writers who are at work on it are scholars 
and theologians, and earnest defenders of the Christian 
faith. They evidently hold fast the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, and have the religious instruc- 
tion of the rising ministry at heart. Moreover, their 
scheme is a noble one; it does credit not only to their 
learning and zeal, but also to their tact and discretion." 
—London Quarterly Review. 

“It will be found of admirable service to all students 
of theology, as advancing and maintaining the Church's 
views on all subjects that fall within the range of fair 
argument and inquiry. It is not often that a work of 
#0 comprehensive and so profound @ nature is marked 
to the very end by so many signs of wide and careful 
research, sound criticism, and well-founded and well- 
expressed belief.” —Standard. 

“ Within the sphere it has marked out for itself no 
equally useful book of reference exists in English for 
the elucidation of theological problems."—Church 
Times. 

“Infinitely the best book of the kind in the language ; 
and if not the best conceivable, it is perhaps the best 
we are ever likely to see within its compass as to size 
and scope. Accurate and succinct in statement, it 
may safely be trusted as a handbook as regards facts. 
The book is sure to make its own way by sheer force 
ef usefulness."—Literary Churchman. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER; boing an Historical, 
Ritual, and Theological Commentary on 
the Devotional System of the Chureh of 
England. Sixth Edition, revised. Im- 
perial 8vo, 36s; or half-bound in morocco, 
£2 8s. 


“The most complete and compendious commentary 
on the English Prayer - book ever yet published. 
Almost’ everything that has been written by all the 
best liturgical and historical authorities, ancient and 
modern (of which a formidable list is prefixed to the 
work). is quoted, or referred to, or compressed into the 
notes illustrative of the soveral subjects."—John Bull. 

“The book is a mine of information and research— 
able to give an answer almost on anything we wish to 
know about our present Prayer-book, its antecedents 
and originals—and ought to be in the library of every 
intelligent Churchman. Nothing atalllike it has as yet 
been seon.”—Church Review. 





A CHRISTIAN PAINTER of 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY; being 
the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. By the 
Author of “Life of S. Francis de Sales,” 
&c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


By the Samo Author. 


BOSSUET and his CONTEMPO- 
RARIES. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


“In the ten chapters that Pp the work we 
have a rapid yet complete sketch of the life of Bossuet, 
accompanied by short and generally judicious criti- 
cisms of his works, which are arranged in chroro- 
logical order, and thus play the part they ought to 
play in the biography of a man whose writings were 
his deeds."—Athenzum. 

‘We are always glad to welcome a fresh work from 
the graceful pen of the author of ‘ A Dominican Artist.’ 
And the fact that not only is there no popular Life of 
Bossuet to be found in France, as we are told in the 
preface, but, so far as we are aware, no Life of him at 
all in English, gives an additional interest to the 
present volume.”—Saturday Review. 

“It contains so many interesting facts, that it may 
be profitably read even by those who already know 
the man and the period.""—Spectator. 

“ Bossuet's daily life, his style of preaching, his asso- 
ciation with the stirring political, social, and ecclesi- 
astical events of his time, are presented in a simple 
but picturesque way, which will render the book 
acceptable far beyond the circle of those who occupy 
—_— specially with theological studies."—Daily 

ews. 

“Here is a clear and good work, the product of 
thorough industry and of honest mind.”—wNoncon- 
Sormist. 

“All biography is delightful, and this story of Bos- 
suet is eminently so."—Notes and Queries. 

+ ..esee The admirers of the great bishop will find in 
the new English biography a condensation of a)! the 
minutest details which are known about him, and 
which are spread in other works through numerous 
volumes. The tone of the work is agreeable, and not 
too florid. It is an historical study rather than a 
panegyric, and notwithstanding the character of many 
theological questions, may be read without fatigue.’ — 
The Nation (New York). 

“ Much useful historical matter is presented in this 
volume in an effective manner, and it affords striking 
glimpses of the ecclesiastical ‘ situation ‘in France in 
the reign of Louis XIV."—Literary World (Boston). 

“Is complete in all that is necessary to convey a 
uniform history of the time, and of the character of the 
subject of the memoir.’’"—New York Times. 

“Une biographie générale et complete, puisée aux 
meilleures sources, et toujours appuyée soit sur les 
@uvres méme du grand évéque, soit sur les mémoires 
contemporains, soit sur les jugements des critiques 
modernes les plus autorisés......C’est 1A un bon livre 
longuement médité, et qui ferait honneur & l'un de nos 
plus sérieux érudits."—/Polybiblion (Paris). 








S. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop 
and Prince of Genova. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is written with the delicacy, freshness, and ab- 
sence of all affectation which characterised the former 
works by the same hand, and which render the books 
80 very much more pleasant reading than are religious 
biographies in general. The character of S. Francis 
de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, isa charming one: a more 
simple, pure, and pious life it would be difficult to con- 
ceive.” —Standard. 


“A book which contains the record of a life as 
sweet, pure, and noble as any man by divine help, 
granted to devout sincerity of soul, has been permitted 
to live upon earth...... Itis a book wortby of acceptance.” 
—Daily News. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a 
Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story of Pere Besson's life is one of much 


interest, and told with simplicity, candour, and good- 
feeling.” —Spectator. 


HENRI PERREYVE. By A. 


Gratry, Prétre de l’Oratoire, Professeur de 
Morale Evangéliquo & la Sorbonne, et Mem- 
bre de l’Académie Frangaise. Translated 
by special permission. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6a. 


The LIFE of MADAME LOUISE 
DE FRANCE, Daughter of Louis XV., 
known also as the Mother Térése de St. 





Augustin. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








The RELIGION of the CHRIsp. 


its Historic and Literary Development con, 
sidered as an Evidence of its Origin, Bei : 
the Bampton Lectures for 1874, By rs 
Rev. Srantey Leatues, M.A., Minister of 
St. Philip’s, Regent Street, and Professor of 
Hebrew, King’s College, London, 8vo, 125, 

“These lectures are a noble contribution to the evi. 
dences of the Christian faith ; and to those who ha: 
made themselves acquainted with the author's oq 
works on the witness to Christ borne by the Bia <4 
tament, by St. Paul, and by St. John, they will haves 
special value, as consummating a cumulative line of 
argument which a very logical and a very reverent 
mind has exhibited with irresistible force." — British 
Quarterly Review. me Beene 

“In these ‘ Eight Divinity Lectures to eo 
Christian Faith," the will of the Rev. John pot 
has been profoundly carried out."—Notes and Queries, 

“The Bampton Lectures of the present year are not 
only in themselves worthy of a most thoughtfal study, 
but are admirably adapted to meet some of the fore. 
most objections which are now being brought against 
‘the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures’ We 
earnestly recommend our readers to buy the book for 
themselves."—Literary Churchman. 

“A volume which ought to take its place beside the 
best standard works on the evidences of Christianity 
—a kind of literature in which the Church of England 
is peculiarly rich."—Scotsman. 

“There is a graceful ease in the style, a sustained 
continuity in the thought, a cumulative force in 
argument, and a range of thoughtful exposition which 
are not often found in such close combination, and 
which give to the volume a solid merit."— Wat 

“ His Bampton Lectures are perhaps the most 
gestive and elaborate of all his productions, and 
of themselves win for him a high position as a writer 
on Christian evidence.""—Freeman. 

“ With thoughtful minds it will carry great weight,” 
—Churchman (New York). 

* An argument which has wonderful freshness and 
point, which is compacted together into a glo 
treatise and logical statement, which is not encam- 
bered and stiff with learning, which is written in the 
languge of daily life, which embraces the results of 
thorough study up to most recent writers, and which 
any one can read with profit...... The preface, in which 
Mr. Leathes sums up his arguments in his lucid way, 
which are more elaborately drawn out in the 
is one of the finest specimens of clear, candid, 
rate reasoning in modern Shheratare.” Jaded 
(New York). 


Tv ad 

The PERMANENCE of CHRIS. 
TIANITY CONSIDERED in EIGHT LEC- 
TURES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
1872. By Joun Ricwarp TurNER Eatos, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Rector of Lapworth, Warwickshire, 
8vo, 12s. 

“He has brought to bear upon the work a vast and 
varied stock of reading; great acuteness of analysis; 
great fairnessand composure of judgment. Altogether, 
these Lectures are a valuable contribution to the 
Christian evidences."—Guardian. 

“The general style of the Lectures is grave, logical, 
and weighty, and the author everywhere gives his 
readers proof of a highly cultivated mind, firmness 
and clearness of view, as well as wide and varied 
learning.” —Standara. 

“ It indicates extensive reading in all quarters bear- 
ing upon the great controversies to which it relates; 
it bears throughout the marks of vigorous and inde- 
pendent thought; it is marked by a spirit of the mow 
candid fairness; it is clearly and forcibly written, and 
it is often eloquent.”"—British Quarterly Review. 

“Solid and satisfactory lectures......... The lecturer 
never forgets that it is the cause of truth in which he 
is engaged, and he has enhanced the substantial value 
of his work by the candid and impartial spirit in 
which he has undertaken and completed it."— Weekly 
Register. 


The DOGMATIC FAITH. An 
Inquiry into the Relation subsisting between 
Revelation and Dogma. Being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1867. By Epwarp GaRBeTI, 
M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The DIVINITY of Our LORD 
and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By 
Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exe- 
gesis in the University of Oxford. Seventh 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


EIGHT LECTURES on the 
MIRACLES; being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1865. By J. B. Mozigy, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Third Edition, rovised, 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
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